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This Pineapple Party Parfait 


features 


~ THE NEW DOLE CRUSHED PINEAPPLE 


First herald of Spring for your listeners or readers! It’s 
ice cream heaped in sherbet glasses, topped with golden 
drifts of the New Dole Crushed Pineapple, and dressed : se 
up with crumbled macaroons and a bright red cherry. 
Tasting is believing that the New Dole Crushed has pine- 
apple bouquet, flavor, and texture that are unsurpassed. 


We are constantly experimenting with recipes and 
testing all kinds of dishes in which pineapple can 
f be used. You are going to have the first "look- 
see" at these recipes and suggestions through 
publications like this one. In developing these 
ideas for using Dole Sliced, Chunks, Tidbits, and 
the New Crushed, we have four objectives. First—- 
they must be timely. Second—-they must call for ; 
economical and available ingredients. Third——they 
must be practical. Fourth-—they must be easy for 
you to demonstrate or feature in your columns, 
classrooms, Or on your radio broadcast. 
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“AUTOMATIC COOK” ELECTRIC RANGE! 


Here Kehunators NEW 


MORE FUNCTIONAL ... MORE VERSATILE... MORE EFFICIENT THAN EVER 


Here’s a modern range achievement to win warm 
approval and hearty acclaim from America’s home 
economists. And for good reason... 

Just look at that new, smartly styled control panel 

. every control right on top of the range . . . easy to see 

. easy to read . . . easy to reach! And centering the 
panel is Kelvinator’s famous “Automatic Cook”’ 
now with only one setting knob. There, too, is the 
precisely accurate 30-minute Minute-Timer. 

Then see the new tubular, seven-heat surface units 

. loaded with speed... that tilt up . . . stay up for ready 
removal of reflector pans. 

What’s more, for plus utility, the “Up-Down” unit 
under the Scotch Kettle can be raised to become a 
fourth surface unit! And if you like, you may have an 
easy-operating Pressure Cooker . . . for use with the 
deep well cooker. 

Now look into the big, big oven . . . room here for 
a 25-pound turkey . . . and then some! And note, too, 


the warming compartment for heating dishes . . : 
keeping foods warm .. . the spacious utility drawers 
for step-saving storage. 

Consider all these features, and you'll quickly real- 
ize why the Kelvinator “Automatic Cook” Electric 
Range merits enthusiasm . . . why it’s so admirably 
suited to serve all your foods and equipment classes. 
For further information, write Kelvinator Kitchen. 


Ask about Kelvinator’s School Installation Plan under 
which all Kelvinator appliances are attractively avail- 
able for school laboratory use. 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION «+ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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FOR EASIER TEACHING 
of your unit on Frozen Des- 
serts—this complete refer- 
ence booklet, ‘Frozen Des- 
serts to fit any Equipment.” 


Simply stated techniques 
for efficient use of freezer, mold or 
automatic refrigerator tray in making 
frozen desserts. Plus—clear explana- 
tions of reasons for these techniques. 


For laboratory use, the booklet 
contains— 


Tested recipes students can use 
with minimum supervision. Recipes 
give easy-to-follow, step-by-step direc- 
tions for delicious frozen desserts that 
are unusually wholesome and cost 
less, because they are made with evap- 
orated milk. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-C Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Please send, free of charge copies of “Frozen Desserts 


to Fit Any 


RATE? 


I teach (subjects) (grade) 


‘fo. Street = 


City 2s. State 
(Fill in completely. Offer limited to resid AM of Continental U. S.) 
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Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


consum association and 


No Other Container Protects Like t 


New booklet tabulates nutritive values 
of 41 individual foods, and charts foods 
by rank as sources of six chief vitamins, 
three minerals, fat, protein and carbo- 
hydrate. For your free copy, address: 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., & 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


he Can 
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Everywhere they ve been used— 


teachers enthusiastically praise 


“I felt that it was an excellent way to introduce clothing construction to 
a group —Albany, New York. 


“Congratulations for a forward step in education” —Portland, Maine. 
“I felt that the records are a great step in education” —Atlantic City, N. J. 


“I heartily favor this method of presenting new material to my classes” — 


Columbus, Ohio. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR MORE STIMULATING AND ENTERTAINING CLASSROOM SESSIONS! 


There are twelve projects in all. Each consists of a phonograph record of drama- 
tized dialogue to be played in the classroom, a printed teaching plan for the in- 
structor, plus individual lesson sheets for the pupils. Nine projects are concerned 
with how to make specific articles, the other three contain information on textiles 


and care of fabrics. Subjects of lessons appear on order blank below. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue Date. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge the Celanese — classroom use. I agree to furnish you with a report of their 
Recorded Fabric and Clothing Projects checked below. to use and to return the recordings in good condition within 
be received by me ten days before the date scheduled for — seven days after classroom use. prepaying the return postage. 


Fill in date to be used (allow 30 days for shipment ) 


1. [) Gibson Girl Skirt 7. () Luncheon Set 

2. [-] Tie-On Blouse 8. [|] Fabric and Clothing Care 

3. Textile Fibers 9. [] Corded 

4. Laundry Bag 10. Gibson Girl Petticoat 

5. [-] Good Grooming Cape % 11. [) Party Apron 

6. Handkerchief Case 12. Synthetic Textiles 

Name Number of student instruction sheets 
needed for each project 

School 

City Zore State 
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Get Students Sai foe Summer with his 


Given a few simple suggestions, students can easily 
adapt this Peach Glaze recipe to other fruits as they 
come in season during the summer months. Flaky, 
tender pastry is assured every time with Crisco and 
the Crisco pastry method. This sure-fire method elim- 
inates the two main causes of pastry failures . . . too 
much water andstoo much handling. 


ProcTrerR & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


““FRUIT-OF-THE-SEASON” PIE 


(Makes one nine-inch pie) 


Ya cup Crisco + 12 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
Ya teaspoon salt + 3 tablespoons water 


All measurements level: Sift flour and salt into bowl. 
Take out 14 cup flour and mix with 3 tablespoons 
water to form a paste. Cut Crisco (with knives, 
fork, or a blender) into remaining flour until pieces 
are the size of small peas. Add flour paste to the 
Crisco-flour mixture. Shape dough into a ball. 


Place the pastry on pastry canvas or board dusted 
lightly with flour. With short, light strokes roll 
dough from center to the edges to make a circle 
12" in diameter. 

Place in a pie plate, trim uneven edges with knife, 
allowing pastry to extend 4 inch beyond the edge 
of the plate. Fold edge under and flute with fingers 
or a fork. Prick generously. Bake in a hot oven 
(425°F.) 12 to 15 minutes. 


FILLING 


4 cups sliced fresh, frozen or canned peaches 

Y% cup sugar + 1 tablespoon cornstarch 

Va teaspoon salt + 1 cup water 

Va teaspoon yellow coloring « 1 cup whipping cream 


Line baked Crisco pie shell with sliced peaches. 
Mix sugar, cornstarch and salt. Combine with the 
water and cologing. Bring to a boil and cook until 
clear (about goFnutes, Pour the glaze over the 
fruit, being s#re that all of it is covered. Before 
serving, garnish with whipped cream. 


NOTE: One quart fresh raspberries, fresh 
strawberries, or other fruit in season may be 
substituted for peaches. 


pure and sweet— 
it’s digestible! 
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-EAT 
ASY-TO-E 
1 teaspoon salt A good way to do 
1 3-pound chicken (fryer \% teaspoon pepper fried chicken for class 
cup Nucoa (2) Cut meat om blind 
er" dry and disjoint we 1% to 2 inches taste-test .. . for buffet 
(1) Wash, in pieces approxima rina clean paper hospitality in your home.* 
flour, salt and mixture until And what a help is Nucoa’s 
Toss pieces of to deep, reasonable cost! 
(5) dowly 15 to 20 minutes. 
turning to brow. ngs. | 
Yield: 4 generous Serving? 


TEST NUCOA IN COOKING 
AGAINST OTHER COMMONLY USED TYPES OF FAT 


Do you think you can “call your shots’’? 
Blind taste-tests may surprise you! 


We challenge you to treat yourself to this inter- _175 tests daily insure the sweet flavor, the pleas- 
ing, smooth-churned texture, the dependable food 


esting experiment. Prepare fried chicken by the 
value of every delicious pound. 


above recipe, varying only the type of fat used. 
Divide the cut-up chicken into thirds. F ry one NUTRITIONALLY RICH 
third in Nucoa margarine, as suggested; one third 
in the most expensive churned spread-for-bread; 
one third in hydrogenated shortening. Then in 
your class room, or professional kitchen, or with 
a group of friends in your own home, conduct a 
blind taste-test. See which third gets the most 
votes for fine flavor. You may think you can tell 
off-hand which will win, put home economists 
; . * Attractive Supplementary Sheet, il- 
and food editors who have taken part in such a lustrating steps of this recipe. Fits a 
H ! 915" x 114%” notebook. Write The 
test have been surprised! aa Best Foods, Inc. (Dept. F-3), 1 East 
43rd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

There are good reasons why you can depend 
on Nucoa’s fine flavor at cooking temperatures. 
The makers of Nucoa have been leaders for a 
quarter of a century in developing the modern 
type of appetizing, nutritious margarine. And 
Nucoa is made under strict laboratory control. 


In cooking, as well as when used as a spread, 
Nucoa supplies the taste appeal and the nutrients 
for which its sector of the Seven Basic Foods is 
valuable. No other churned spread is richer in 
food energy than Nucoa... none a finer year- 
round source of protective Vitamin A. 


**NUCOA’* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


So good ‘it melts in your mouth’ 
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State U Nutrition Workshop 
Clinic Session 23-339 oe Jones 


What will a Nutrition Workshop do for me? 


What Happens When Teachers 
Receive Nutrition Training? 


Workshop-Trained Teachers Led This Group 


One Year's Gain in Good Diets 
7, Total—18 
1947537 Gas 

One Year's Decrease in Poor Diets 
196—34 7, Total—13% 
Decrease 


Group Led By Untrained Teachers 


One Year's Gain in Good Diets 
1946—447, Total—92% 
1947—53% Gaia 

One Year's Decrease in Poor Diets 
1946—2375 Total— 
No Decrease 


1947 


Before devoting part of your 
hard-earned vacation to a summer 
workshop in nutrition, you’d nat- 
urally like to know what extra 
value you would get from attending. 


A recent experiment conducted 
with two groups of children gives a 
positive answer. One group, led by 
workshop-trained teachers, easily 
showed twice as great a diet im- 
provement as the group led by 
teachers not specially trained in 
nutrition teaching ...an over- 
whelming balance in favor of 
workshop training. 

What are these workshops? 
They are special training courses 
for teachers, located in different 
sections of the country, and giving 
emphasis tonutritionand health. 
Leaders in the related fields of 
medicine, health and education 
serve on the faculties. They lead 
the formal meetings and take part 
in the informal group sessions that 


aresomuchapart of each workshop. 


Last summer, General Mills pro- 
vided materials for 107 of these 
workshops . . . gave special help to 
9 of them. Back of this assistance 
is the belief that teacher-education 
in nutrition is an important part of 
a program to improve the eating 
habits of the American people. 

If you would like a Directory of 
Summer Workshops in Health and 
Nutrition, please write: Education 
Section, Public Services Depart- 
ment, General Mills, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1948, 
General Mills, Inc. 
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LESSON | HOW TO ADD MILK RICHNESS 
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T’S STILL that tried-and-true favorite—macaroni 
and cheese. But there’s nothing humdrum about 
this version, ‘‘taste-lifted’’ with double-rich, undiluted 
Carnation Milk. Supersmooth Carnation, for that 
velvet blend! Try it—and write for Carnation’s “Velvet 
Blend Book”’ of milk-rich recipes. If you'd also like 
a quantity recipe (serving 50) for macaroni and cheese, 
just mention it when you write. .. . Carnation Com- 
pany, Dept. 774-C, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


MACARONI AND CHEESE 


teaspoon salt 

Y teaspoon paprika 
1 cup bread crumbs 
Y% cup butter 


Y% lb. macaroni 

3 cups Carnation Milk 
Y% lb. American cheese 
Y teaspoon dry mustard 
Boil macaroni until just tender in large amount of boil- 
ing salted water. Drain well. Scald Carnation Milk 
over boiling water. Add cheese cut into small pieces, 
mustard, salt, paprika, and continue cooking over boil- 
ing water until cheese is melted. Combine macaroni 
and cheese sauce. Pour into buttered baking dish. 
Melt butter and stir in crumbs. Cover macaroni and 
cheese with buttered crumbs. Brown in moderate oven 
(350°-375° F.). Serves 8. 
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A MOST IMPORTANT TEEN-AGE LESSON 


Teen agers are learning more about the importance of a good 
breakfast than ever before: in their own youth magazines, in teen- 
age group activities, in Community Better Breakfast Programs, 
and in family discussions at home. Home Economics teachers 
have played an important part in stimulating this movement for 
better breakfast habits. They know that while the child up to 
teen age is given a good breakfast, that in teen-age life there is 
a definite tendency to neglect breakfast as a meal. In a recent 
survey of 41,000 students, about half of them ate a poor breakfast 
or none at all, while the other half ate a fair to good breakfast 
and these students said they enjoyed it and felt better the rest 
of the day. In homes where breakfast was served, over half of 
them ate breakfast as a family meal. 

The Tested Breakfast Unit will help you teach this important 


Teailiers! lesson to all teen agers. 
‘Send for this FREE 
Tested Teaching Unit — 


To Help You Dramatize 
the Breaktast Lesson 


The breakfast lesson can be cor- 
related in many classroom activ- 
ities during the semester as indi- 
cated below. All of these subjects 
are covered fully in the Teacher’s 
Source Book. 


Informal Breakfast Parties 
Good Breakfasts the Year ’Round 


Family Breakfast in Coffee- 
Making Time 


School Assembly Breakfast 
Programs 


Good Breakfast Displays 
The American Breakfast 
New Breakfast Recipes 
"i. Student Breakfast Survey 


THIS TESTED BREAKFAST UNIT 


1 Wall Chart shown above, size 22" x 17” CEREAL IN STITUTE, eee 
1 72-page Teacher's Source Book A research and educational endeavor devoted to 
1 U. S. Gov't Meal Pattern Chart, size 20" x 25'2" the betterment of national nutrition. 


20 Student's Notebook Folders 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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high cost of living 


have you 


out here too ? 


Wre’re all out on the same limb 
these days. High prices are every 
bit as troublesome to us as they 
are to you. They mean that fewer 
people can buy. 


In our own business, we are doing 
everything we possibly can to check 
this trend. Key men from all our 
companies meet at a round table 
once each month to develop ways 
to keep quality up and prices down. 


National Dairy research works to 
the same end. Throughout the com- 
pany we buy, process and distribute 
with a single aim—top quality at 
lowest possible price. 


Here is how milk prices compare 
with food prices, from 1939 to 1947: 


106% 
63% 


Notice that milk has not increased 
nearly so much as the average of 
other foods. Our profit from all of 
our milk divisions averaged less than 
4% cent per quart of milk sold in 
1947—far less than the public 
thinks business makes—and much 
less than the average profit in the 
food industry. 


It’s our job to see that milk— 
and cheese, butter, ice cream and 


Increase in cost of food 
Increase in cost of fluid milk . 
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other milk products—stay high in 
quality... and reach the largest 
number of people at the lowest 


possible prices. Milk—nature’s 
most nearly perfect food—gives you 
more for your money than any- 
thing else you can eat. 


An impartial national survey shows 
that most Americans consider 10% - 
15% on sales a fair profit for busi- 
ness. Compared to this, the average 
profit in the food industry is less 
than 5%. And National Dairy’s 
profit in its milk divisions in 1947 
was less than 2%. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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O Strengthening 


During the past few years, the new vitamin 

fortification of bread has aroused a great deal of 

interest, both on the part of the public and the 
medical profession. 


Oddly enough, however, another equally im- 
portant bread fortification method, which has been 
in use for many years, has been relatively unno- 

oO ticed outside of the baking industry. 


NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 


That method is the use of nonfat dry milk solids 
in baking. 
This milk product when added to bread dough not 
O only increases the protein content of bread but actu- 
ally improves its total biological value, too. Accord- 
ing to Mitchell and Carmen (1925), milk proteins 
added to wheat proteins resulted in an increase of 
the total biological value of the combination by 9%. 


© Calcium is another important nutrient which 
can be added to bread by nonfat dry milk solids. 


TOTAL BIO- 
LOGICAL VALUE 
INCREASE 


CALCIUM 


PROTEIN 


As little as six pounds of nonfat dry skim milk 
added to every hundred pounds of normal flour 

O can increase fourfold the calcium content of the re- 
sulting bread. Thus, when made with nonfat dry 
milk solids, bread can become a fair source of cal- 
cium, too. 


PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENT 


oO Still another benefit which nonfat dry milk solids 
imparts to bread-making is the actual improve- 
ment of the bread itself. 


the staff of life 


Bread made with this milk product becomes 
softer, has a creamy crumb color, and better slic- 
ing quality. Furthermore, it becomes more palata- 
ble and richer-tasting. 

To insure the baking industry of a stable and 
uniform supply of nonfat dry milk solids, The 
Borden Company developed Breadlac. Breadlac 
is made from pure milk obtained from selected 
herds—is pasteurized, has its fat removed, then is 
spray-dried. 


LABORATORY-TESTED 


Throughout every step of its processing, Breadlac 
must pass strict chemical and bacteriological tests 


| 
4 


for purity. To make sure of the baking qualities of 
Breadlac, Borden’s maintains a special Bakery-Test 
Laboratory in Syracuse, New York, where batches 
of nonfat dry milk solids are constantly tested un- 
der actual bakery conditions. 


Because nonfat dry milk solids are so important 
now to bread-making—and because bread is so vi- 
tal an item in the average daily diet—The Borden 
Company exercises every possible care to insure 
that bakers will always have the very finest qual- 
ity of nonfat dry milk solids in Breadlac. 

This is another instance of how The Borden 
Company is constantly striving to provide better 
nutrition through milk research and quality con- 
trol. 

BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH MILK 
RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The borden Company 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM & DRYCO, 
BORDEN’S ICE CREAM, HEMO, EVAPORATED MILK, 
INSTANT COFFEE, FRESH MILK AND CHEESE 


| J Notes of interest 
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Washington News 


@ AHEA has had to move! On March 1, 1948, the 
Association headquarters will move to 700 Victor 
Building, Ninth & G Place, Washington 1, D. C. 
“Due to circumstances beyond our control” the As- 
sociation was obliged to leave the offices occupied for 
23 years in the Mills Building in Washington. But 
don’t think we have arrived at our Permanent Head- 
quarters. Actually, this move is further evidence of 
the need for a home of our own. Remember the new 
address when writing AHEA from now on. 


@ Hearings on appropriations for the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics will be held 
about the end of February. Illness of Chairman 
Dirksen (R—III.) has cut hearing time to a minimum. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
American Dietetic Association, The World Council 
of Jewish Women, The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the Women’s Trade Union League, the 
American Medical Women’s Association, and The 
Women’s National Homeopathic Medical Fraternity 
are organizations within the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee that support the work of the 
Bureau. 


e@ The battle line is drawn between landlord and 
tenant. 81741, 82001, 82014, 82015 are bills in- 
troduced to extend the Housing and Rent Control 
Act of 1947. They have been heard by the subeom- 
mittee on banking and currency, which recommended 
extension of rent control to March 31, 1949. 


@ Supporters of the TEW Housing Bill (Taft-l!- 
lender-Wagner, S866) are cheered by action crystal- 
lized by veterans’ organizations in holding the 
National Veterans Housing Conference, scheduled 
for Washington, D. C., February 29 to March 1, 
1948. The conference purpose is to urge Congress to 
pass the vital TEW bill. President Truman, Dwight 
Eisenhower, and Senator Taft are expected to speak. 


e@ AHEA sent telegrams to Speaker Martin and 
Representative Hallek, majority leader, urging the 


steering committee of the House to bring the federal 
aid to education bill to the floor. The steering com- 
mittee has not acted. There is still time for you to 
write in. 


@ Removal of the federal tax on margarine is ab- 
sorbing the time of Representative Mitchell 
(R—Ind.). At a luncheon meeting in the Speaker’s 
Dining Room on February 3, Congressman Mitchell 
invited all those who had introduced bills on this sub- 
ject in this session to discuss the issue. Bills have 
been introduced by Senators Fulbright, Johnston, 
Maybank; Representatives Abernethy, Buck, Celler, 
Foote, Hays, Mitchell, Poage, Potts, Rivers, and 
Twyman. The House committee on agriculture, of 
which Hope (R—Kan.) is chairman, will hear the bill, 
if hearings are held. In the Senate, the bills have 
been sent to the committee on finance (Millikin 
R—Colo., chairman). 

Congressman Twyman was overheard to say at the 
luncheon ‘“‘Women claim to be interested in polities 
yet they don’t know the names of their congressmen, 
much less write to them.” 


@ By unanimous vote the Senate passed the Mundt 
bill and on January 27, 1948, it became Public Law 
402. The next step is to secure adequate appropria- 
tions to carry out its provisions for interchanging 
students and teachers and sending educational ma- 
terials to other countries. (See November 1947 
JOURNAL, p. 589). 


@ Meat rationing was voted down on February 2, 
1948, when the Senate committee turned in a vote of 
3 to 2 against 82024. The bill provided for the al- 
location of meat and a standby rationing program. 
The Senate committee consisted of Flanders (chair- 
man) and Sparkman (both voting for the bill), Buck, 
Capehart, and Robertson. The full banking com- 
mittee could reverse the subcommittee vote. Chair- 
man Tobey, who favors control, believes that the 
chances are slim that rationing will be adopted. 


e A four-day meeting of the home economics section 
of Southern Agricultural Workers was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 11 to 14. Dean Marion 
Spidle of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute headed 
this meeting. The conference theme was ‘The 
World Is Now Our Community.”’ Authorities on 
clothing, housing, food, health, and welfare par- 
ticipated. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 21 to 24, 1948 


Annual meeting headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 


Hotel headquarters: The Radisson 
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Goals for Home Economies 


Dr. Hutchison, vice-president of the University of 
California, dean of its College of Agriculture, and direc- 
tor of the California Experiment Station, presents a 
condensation of the challenging discussion given by him 
during the annual meeting of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities held in Washington, 
D.C ., in November 1947. 


OALS are usually quite obvious and easily 
understood objects, but their attainment is 
generally a much more difficult matter. 

The only unfortunate thing I know about home 
economics is its name. Technically, it refers simply 
to “the art of managing the business affairs of the 
household,” and to some it still is reminiscent of 
Victorian cooking schools and dressmaking institutes 
in which it had its genesis. However, no matter 
what it is called, the goal of home economics in all its 
phases isto increase the modicum of health, happi- 
ness, Wholesomeness, effectiveness, and charm in the 


homes of people. 


Some Objectives for Resident Instruction 

It is self-evident that progress in any field depends 
on research or creative activity. It is not quite so 
obvious, but nevertheless true, that instructional 
staffs who are engaged in research are almost invari- 
ably superior to those whose sole responsibility is 
limited to the classroom. Occasionally one may 
find a truly great teacher who has never produced a 
research paper of note, or an internationally famous 
researcher who has little to inspire a class of sopho- 
mores; but in general the best teachers are those who 
are, even in a modest way, advancing the frontiers 
of knowledge in their field of scholarship. 

Research-minded staffs have enormous advantages 
as teachers. They bring to their classes first-hand 
knowledge of fields in which they are particularly 
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interested and competent and a critical appraisal of 
the work of others. Furthermore, an instructional 
staff of experts can be related economically to a re- 
search organization without overburdening any 
member with an excessive teaching load and at the 
same time utilize, as teachers, specialists in many 
different fields. The alternative—a staff confined to 
teaching—results all too often in jack-of-all-trades 
teachers who instruct in many different fields, in none 
of which they have the authoritative knowledge of 
the specialist. 

Incidentally, I believe firmly that research work 
is improved by encouraging staff members who are 
mainly interested in research to teach at least one 
course a year. The necessity for pausing to crystal- 
lize one’s own thinking, to evaluate the results of 
others’ work, and to produce a balanced presentation 
of a field of human knowledge is a chastening adven- 
ture that makes for sound scholarship. 

I fail to visualize any curriculum that more nearly 
meets the ideal educational requirements for college 
and university women as a group than a good basic 
program in general home economics. 

Despite protestations to the contrary, from a small 
but usually vociferous minority, the great majority 
of college women aspire above all other goals to be 
successful and happy wives and mothers. In this 
respect they differ from the men students in their 
desires to have a home and family only in the fact 
that women’s contribution to the home is apt to be 
more nearly a full-time occupation. 

Next to their desire for home and family is the se- 
curity that accrues from the definite attainment of 
professional competence in a useful activity. Home 
economics, built as it is on a sound foundation of the 
basic physical and biological sciences and art and 
with ample opportunity to browse intelligently in the 
humanities and social sciences, offers a sound prepa- 
ration for a professional career in teaching or industry 
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or in homemaking, and above all for intelligent 
citizenship. 

In well-conceived and properly balanced curricula 
in home economics, foundations are laid in basic 
subjects. Specialized courses are then given in 
home economics or other departments and _ tech- 
niques or practices overlaid on all of this. But when 
specialization is multilateral, as in general home 
economics curricula offered in some colleges and uni- 
versities, the result is a truly liberal education which 
provides a solid basis for enjoyment of home and 
community life as well as for later specialization in 
any of four or five important fields. 

Resident instruction in home economics must also 
encompass professional curricula in nutrition, dietet- 
ies, textiles, child development, family economics, 
and other fields in order to provide leadership for the 
general or liberal curriculum and for extension and 
research work. The more extensive specialization 
required by these prospective leaders need not elimi- 
nate the liberal foundation of the curricula. With 
perhaps less diversity in the choice of courses in the 
third and fourth undergraduate years followed by a 
period of rigorous graduate study, these specialized 
needs can be met. 

None of the curricula offered under the name of 
home economics should be allowed to degenerate into 
blind alleys. Students should be given the tools of 
the trade in whatever subject they study so that as 
opportunity and interest arise they may be able to 
go forward in that subject. Sometimes a graduate 
student has found herself required to turn back to 
beginning chemistry or mathematics, psychology, or 
art courses because her “Shome”’ or “applied’’ courses 
in these subjects left her unprepared to do advanced 
work in nutrition, child development, or costume 
design. There may not be many of these frustrated 
people, but one wonders whether the many who were 
undergraduates with them may not in other ways 
have suffered similar disappointments. The best 
instruction in any subject is that founded on the well- 
established disciplines; home economics students 
should have such instruction. 

The department or school which sets itself to ad- 
minister these specialized curricula must take stock 
of its facilities and staff to be sure that it has the 
wherewithal to do an effective job. Thorough schol- 
arship and professional contacts both are required. 
The home economics department which would pro- 
pose to train prospective dietitians without institu- 
tional facilities or dress design specialists without 
trade and fashion connections is shortsighted. 

Resident instruction in home economics must also 
assume responsibility for improving and enlarging 
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the basis of secondary school teaching in this subject. 
The recruitment of more secondary school students 
of high intellect into home economics courses is ur- 
gently necessary. In many high schools only the less 
able girls are assigned to home economics courses; 
counselors consider them unable to do what is often 
valled the more academic type of work. Asa result, 
teachers must cut their educational coat to fit the 
cloth provided. Often this results in a decreased 
standard of achievement and a narrowing of the field 
of instruction. Matters of the mind are subordi- 
nated to the necessity of keeping the students busy 
and out of mischief. The high respect and admira- 
tion which offerings of the home economics depart- 
ment should command are sometimes lowered by this 
state of affairs. Surely it is our duty to strengthen 
the position of the American home in the minds of 
adolescent girls by setting up interesting and chal- 
lenging problems in home economics instruction. 


Some Objectives for Research 


The importance of furthering research in all 
branches of home economics can hardly be overem- 
phasized. As a friend, I would be something less 
than frank and certainly something less than help/ul 
ii I did not point out your shortcomings as well as 
your strength. In my opinion, research is the weak- 
est link in your chain, the segment of your work 
which most needs strengthening. The teaching oi 
home economics both on the campus and in the field 
is now based only to a limited extent upon the find- 
ings of research. Home economics still has a long 
way to go to establish much of its teaching upon truly 
scholarly bases of an intellectual stature comparable 
to many other disciplines and challenging to the best 
minds. This can only be done by laying solid re- 
search foundations. I do not mean to seem discour- 
aging, for distinct progress is being made. I em- 
phasize this weakness and direct your serious 
consideration to it lest you become complacent. 
Recent legislation has provided more generous funds 
for research and will doubtless have an accelerating 
effect on further progress, provided these funds are 
used in the most effective manner to overcome this 
deficiency. Recruitment of personnel for resident 
staff, extension specialists, and the research division 
itself is dependent upon the support of a solidly based 
and generously diversified research program in home 
economics within which able new members of the 
profession can be found, encouraged, and trained. 

Administrative officers of colleges and universities 
must also co-operate in this effort since research 


Unless funds are 


facilities and staff cost money. 
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provided, home economics departments cannot be 
expected to take their places beside departments and 
schools already well established and generously sup- 
ported. But it is your job to spend these funds 
wisely and to get the most from them. Rest assured 
that additional funds will come if and when you do. 

Home economics must be on guard constantly to 
prevent the encroachment of screening and testing 
programs, often so pleasing to the unthinking public, 
to the exclusion of fundamental research. It is easy 
to win approbation by publishing results of tests 
which determined that fabric A is more resistant to 
fading than fabrics B, C, D, or E. It is far more 
important and decidedly more valuable to determine 
what the basic chemical or physical characteristic 
was that made fabric A resistant to fading. To use 
a good agricultural term, you need to plow deeper 
than you have in the past. 


Some Objectives for Extension 


An enlightened homemaker with a knowledge of 
nutrition, skilled in meal planning, in the preparation 
of food, and in the choice of clothing and textiles, pro- 
gressive in the management of her home, and up to 
date in her knowledge of the feeding and guidance of 
her children is insurance for the foundation of a 
happy home and family. 

I have great respect and admiration for the home 
demonstration agent who finds herself a one-woman 
faculty of home economics for the homes of an entire 
county. She faces one of the most challenging re- 
sponsibilities any young woman could possibly 
undertake. Her training, her judgment, her good 
taste must be superb. It is a challenge to colleges to 
produce these paragons. 

It is in the home that problems in the field of home 
economics are in clear profile—it is there that new 
information needed by the family becomes apparent 
and often is eagerly sought before research has been 
undertaken to provide the answer. Clearly, one 
aim of the home economics extension staff is to be 
watchful for such problems and to see that they are 
proposed for examination and for investigation and 
research where necessary. 

Thus, both the extension worker and the class- 
room teacher in high school and in college have a 
contribution to make in the development of research 
projects of vital value. It is an objective worthy of 
the greatest possible implementation. 

Likewise, the converse is true. It is the responsi- 
bility of the research staff quickly to get the results of 
research findings through classroom teachers to stu- 
dents and through extension specialists and agents 
to families of the state. 
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It is a well-known fact that the professional life 
of trained home economists is remarkably short. In 
some mountain counties in California we are accus- 
tomed to lose to matrimony about one home demon- 
stration agent every year. These homemakers 
should be encouraged to capitalize their training by 
continuing in an active role as community leaders, 
as co-operators in research studies, and as collabora- 
tors in worth-while household efficiency studies. 
Not only can they render valuable service to the 
programs; they can have the satisfaction of continu- 
ing their educational contributions to communities. 

This brings up one final point which I believe to be 
of fundamental importance. Without regard to 
what the administrative organization may be, it is 
absolutely essential that there be the closest possible 
functional co-operation between research, resident 
teaching, and extension in home economics. I have 
already pointed out that research and resident in- 
struction should be shared by the same personnel. 
To make the program effective and complete, de- 
vices must be established for an intimate two-way 
interchange of information and ideas between this 
joint instruction-research staff and those responsible 
for the home demonstration program of the extension 
service. Without this interchange of ideas the ef- 
forts of both sectors are weakened and the complete 
program fails to reach its highest accomplishment. 


Our Citizenry Is the Product of Our Homes 

The citizenry of this or any other country is the 
collective product of the homes of the nation. The 
influence of the homes fixes the behavior patterns of 
the citizens. A neighborhood, a community, or even 
a nation reflects advantages and disadvantages that 
are present in its home life. 

May I repeat that the goal of home economics is 
an attempt ‘“‘to increase the modicum of health, hap- 
piness, wholesomeness, effectiveness, and charm in 
the homes of our people.”” The beginnings with an 
individual home may be meager—a few bright col- 
ored annuals around the front door or crisp, clean 
curtains in the kitchen. However, when once that 
pride of accomplishment has been kindled, you have 
started a chain reaction that may well lead on 
through dietary changes, baby clinics, sanitary im- 
provements, and the numerous other activities that 
make for better living and an approach to our goal. 

Your calling is a challenge of tremendous impor- 
tance. Your accomplishments have been great. 
Your future development has the earnest encourage- 
ment and enthusiastic support of all forward-looking 
organizations and institutions that have the welfare 


of the nation at heart. 
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RMA Home Economies 


To get both the states and the federal agencies into one 
picture of RMA research as it affects home economics, 
Ruth O’ Brien, one of the assistant chiefs of the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, and 
Georgian Adams, an experiment station administrator 
in the Office of Experiment Stations, join forces here to 
summarize current developments. 


UST 12 months ago, we reported the status quo 

of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946— 

better known at that time as the Flannagan- 
Hope Act (March 1947 JourNAL). This federal 
legislation, which had been enacted shortly before, 
authorizes the appropriation of funds for an expanded 
program of research to improve agriculture and rural 
living. Specifically mentioned among the areas to 
be studied are the utilization and marketing of agri- 
cultural products, human nutrition and the nutritive 
value of agricultural commodities, new and extended 
uses for food and fiber, farm housing, and the im- 
provement of the rural home and rural life—ail topics 
of great interest to homemakers. Home economists, 
therefore, have been asking what has happened since 
the law went into effect. Here’s the answer to date. 

Time marched on. Appropriations were made. 
An administrator of the Act, E. A. Meyer, was ap- 
pointed and established offices in the Department of 
Agriculture. Outlines for hundreds of projects were 
submitted—many more than could be financed by 
the funds appropriated. Most of these were the 
result of a series of planning conferences, of weeks of 
study, and of dozens of preliminary drafts. 

The state agricultural experiment stations sub- 
mitted to the Office of Experiment Stations projects 
they considered suitable under the provisions of 
Title I, Section 9 of the Act. Also, through group 
action of the stations, co-operative regional projects 
were submitted to the Committee of Nine which, 
established under authority of the same Section, 
reviewed them and made its recommendations re- 
garding expenditure for them from the “Regional 
Research Fund, Office of Experiment Stations,” 
which was set up by the Act. Along with the other 
bureaus which make up the Agricultural Research 
Administration in the Department of Agriculture, 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics submitted projects through that agency for 
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consideration under the authority of Title I, Section 
10. In line with preliminary planning, two of these 
tie in with regional projects. 

Mr. Meyer and his staff, with the advice of com- 
modity committees representing producers, distrib- 
utors, and processors, made a selection from the 
projects recommended by the agricultural research 
administrator and other officials of the Department 
of Agriculture for the use of funds authorized by 
Title I, Sections 10(a) and 10(b). A number of the 
projects for which he allotted funds under the 
authority of these sections deal with improving the 
production or the processing of agricultural prod- 
ucts—subjects important to us all but not the 
direct professional concern of home economists. 
State agricultural experiment stations using Section 
9 funds and other funds of state origin and the ARA 
“production” bureaus of the USDA are handling 
researches in these fields. 

Many marketing research projects were ap- 
proved—studies aimed at maintaining and expanding 
markets for specific agricultural products, including 
investigations of quality-price relationships or of 
quality as it affects marketability. Most of the 
researches in this field are being conducted by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or by state experiment stations 
using funds available to them. However, since 
many have aspects involving consumer interests, 
home economists in both state and federal labora- 
tories are participating in some of these researches; 
for example, those including cooking and palatability 
studies and the determination of consumer prefer- 
ences for or acceptance of products. 


Research on a Regional Basis 


Other approved RMA studies may be considered 
primarily as home economics studies. Some involve 
extensive co-operation between the Bureau and 
various stations co-operating regionally. The one 
often spoken of as the “nutritional status study” 
is an illustration. Home economics research work- 
ers in state experiment stations in the Western, 
North Central, and Northeastern Regions and in the 
Bureau are co-operating on this research. It is 
planned as a comprehensive study of the nutritional 
requirements of different population groups as in- 
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dicated by the nutritional status of individuals in 
relation to their food intake. 

The Western regional project was started with 
Oregon as the key state and Corvallis as the head- 
quarters for this year. It involves collaboration 
with the Bureau and the U.S. Public Health Service. 
Plans for organizing the project, for sampling, and 
for collecting data were developed in detail through 
regional conferences. Field work was _ preceded 
by a two-week training period during which recently 
developed methods for the biochemical analyses in- 
volved were demonstrated by persons experienced in 
that field and techniques were acquired under their 
direction by the laboratory staff. Regional com- 
mittees are functioning in the other two regions, and 
work on certain aspects of nutritional status is under 
way in several states in co-operation with the Bureau. 

Another example of a co-operative home economics 
project under the Research and Marketing Act is 
“the housing study.” In this, all four regions and 
the Bureau are working together. To obtain in- 
formation on the space and facility requirements of 
farm houses, a survey and an analysis are being made 
of the type and scope of household activities, family 
preferences for the location of activities, and the 
kinds and quantities of materials requiring storage. 

The schedule used in the family interviews is based 
on a master schedule prepared through co-operation 
with the Oregon Experiment Station and tested in 
studies in which the Maine and Rhode Island Sta- 
tions participated. The final schedule was perfected 
in York County, South Carolina, through co-opera- 
tion with the South Carolina Experiment Station. 
This is being modified by regional technical commit- 
tees to meet special needs of each region. 

The data obtained will be analyzed on the basis of 
region, types of farms, climate, and other factors in- 
fluencing farm housing needs. From the findings, 
space requirements can be established and the most 
effective arrangement of space and equipment de- 
termined through laboratory study. Some results 
can be used immediately in house plans by architects 
and by farm families planning their own homes. 

Another study, that of family food consumption 
in certain types of farming areas in the Southern 
region, is being conducted by several stations within 
the region. The Bureau is also participating in this 
project. The investigation is planned to obtain 
data on food consumption and food habits by families 
in typical tobacco farming communities, in typical 
cotton farming communities, and in typical mountain 
farming communities of the South. Toward im- 
proving the methodology in family food consumption 
studies, one phase of the work will involve evaluation 
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of data secured by the food list and the food inven- 
tory methods. 

A southern regional co-operative investigation 
of interest to home economists is that organized 
to determine the effects of wide variations in soil 
and weather on the growth and nutritive value of 
vegetables. Data have accumulated in the litera- 
ture to indicate the existence of a relationship be- 
tween the fertility of the soil and the growth and 
nutritive value of crops grown thereon. Still other 
results suggest that the variation in the composition 
of vegetables grown at the same location in different 
seasons may be attributed to climatic and en- 
vironmental factors as much as to genetic and soil 
differences. 

To study the effect and the interrelation of several 
soil and environmental factors, stations in 5 southern 
states and in Puerto Rico are participating in an ex- 
tensive investigation in which home economists, ani- 
mal nutritionists, horticulturists, agronomists, soils 
analysts, chemists, and statisticians are pooling their 
efforts. USDA co-operation in this fundamental 
study is being furnished by the Plant Soil and 
Nutrition Laboratory at Ithaca, New York, and by 
the Vegetable Breeding Laboratory at Charleston, 
South Carolina. Advice and recommendations of 
the United States Weather Bureau are also being 
obtained. 


Research at the State Level 


In addition to the regional co-operative work pro- 
vided for under the Research and Marketing Act, 
provision is made for researches to be conducted at 
the state level. In many state experiment stations, 
home economies research is being initiated under 
these provisions. Investigations now begun repre- 
sent new lines of research relating to problems of 
human nutrition and the nutritive value of agricul- 
tural commodities; to improvement in quality and 
increased utilization of foods and of plant fibers; 
and to the design of farm homes for more efficient 
and satisfactory use. Many of these researches 
involve co-operation between departments within a 
station. 

Space does not permit individual discussion of 
these numerous studies. In general, however, the 
various nutrition researches are concerned with 
fundamental work to determine how the body util- 
izes various nutrients from foods and, in turn, to de- 
termine how foods serve in meeting body needs 
because of particular nutrient qualities, as, for exam- 
ple, those exhibited by proteins as a result of a diff- 
erent amino acid make-up. The researches on food 
quality as influenced by preservation and preparation 
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are concerned with improving quality and with 
establishing objective and subjective means for 
measuring it. These studies are directed toward im- 
proving consumer acceptance and the marketability 
of foods. Home economics research on cotton is at 
present limited to a study of serviceability and 
ultimate consumer uses in relation to fiber proper- 
ties. The few studies on farm house plans and 
design will serve to supplement regional co-operative 
researches on housing needs and preferences. 


Research at the BHNHE 


A few projects are being handled directly by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 
One is a national food consumption study. In this, 
the Bureau is obtaining information from a represen- 
tative sample of families in different population 
groups of the country on the kinds and quantities of 
foods that they are consuming and on factors that 
affect their choices. This year the work is being 
restricted to urban families. These data on dietary 
habits will be used in estimating potential outlets 
for agricultural products and in developing programs 
to improve nutrition. Findings on food consump- 
tion and dietary adequacy will be analyzed to learn 
the effect of region, income, expenditures for food, 
season, and other factors on the quantity and kind 
of food consumed. These data will be compared 
with those obtained in earlier years to show changes 
in customary food patterns. In carrying out the 
survey, the Bureau has had the informal co-operation 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in planning 
the study; the Bureau of Labor Statistics will give 
assistance in making comparative analyses of the 
data for earlier years. This project is in addition 
to the co-operative work of the Bureau on the spot 
study, previously noted, of rural family food con- 
sumption in the South. 

As a part of the food utilization aspect of the RMA 
research program, the Bureau is working in co- 
operation with other USDA agencies on a project 
entitled “The Nutritive Value and Palatability of 
Foods.” The object is (1) to provide information, 
now nonexistent, on the nutritive value of foods, 
especially as regards recently discovered nutrients; 
(2) to devise ways of improving the palatability of 
foods and newly developed products; and (3) to 
develop new uses for those foods for which an ex- 
panding market is needed. From time to time, 
abundance of some national food crop brings a 
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problem of distribution and effective use. In situa- 
tions like that, a backlog of information is needed 
about such foods to show their possible contribution 
to the diet and to the palatability of meals. 

This project involves the study of surplus foods 
or newly developed foods for which expanded uses 
are being sought. Improved methods of cooking, 
practical household recipes, and other material will 
be developed, taking into account ease and economy 
of preparation, and nutritive balance in meals, as 
well as palatability. Efforts will be made to use 
new products and abundant foods high in nutritive 
value in maximum quantities compatible with con- 
sumer acceptance and repeated use. Amounts of 
various newly discovered nutrients will be deter- 
mined in raw and prepared foods, especially those 
that are important agricultural products or for which 
information is lacking. Suitable physical, chemical, 
and microbiological methods of analysis will be used. 

More RMA projects dealing with food have been 
approved than those concerned with textiles, al- 
though cotton has also come in for considerable atten- 
tion, especially from the standpoint of processing 
and increased utilization. Funds were allotted the 
BHNHE for a small study on the relative usefulness 
to consumers of cotton and manufactured fibers 
in household and clothing fabrics. This is a service- 
ability study to determine the resistance of fabrics 
of different compositions to wear. 

A second project, “Evaluation for consumer use 
of clothing and household fabrics composed of cotton 
and other natural fibers,” has also been approved for 
Bureau study. In this, research will be concentrated 
on the evaluation of utility clothing and household 
fabrics composed chiefly of cotton-fabries that will 
be acceptable to consumers in the low- and medium- 
income brackets. Cottons of known variety, grade, 
and staple length are being spun alone or in com- 
bination with various amounts of other natural fibers. 
The yarns are being woven into common household 
and clothing fabrics of prescribed constructions ac- 
cording to prevailing or modified mill practices. 
These fabrics will be placed in actual use and their 
performance studied both by observation and by lab- 
oratory tests of samples withdrawn after various 
periods of wear. Other Bureaus in the USDA 
concerned with the production and the processing 
of cotton are assisting with this as well as the other 
textile project, especially in connection with the 
selection of the cottons to be studied. 
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Functional Clothes Design 


Miss Scott, who has served for 18 years as clothing 
specialist in the division of textiles and clothing of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
has been a teacher in Illinois and holds degrees from 
Earlham College (Indiana) and Iowa State College. 
Her work on functional clothes designs, clothes con- 
servation, and buying guides is widely recognized. 


OR several years the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics has been concerned 
with the development of functional clothing 
for women, particularly utility clothing—suited to 
the wearer and what she does. Research in clothing 
It is an ongoing thing in 
Creative ability 


design is never finished. 
which principles are developed. 
coupled with close observation of garments in which 
these principles are incorporated is constantly devel- 
oping new and better ways to improve the designs. 

Functionalism in women’s utility clothing really 
got its start in the Bureau with self-help clothes for 
little children. Among other things it was found 
that children’s clothes are actually more attractive 
when styled to encourage self-reliance and made to 
go with, rather than restrict, those body activities 
so essential to healthful development. As a result, 
small children now have as standard items in their 
wardrobes sun suits, summer ensembles, protective 
in the right 


snow suits, and underwear with “‘give’ 
places-——each a direct result of the Bureau’s experi- 
mentation. 

All this has been good for children, and adults re- 
calling some of the horrors of earlier days wish that 
they, too, might have enjoyed such clothing comforts. 
Fact is, grownups can still dress comfortably if they 
will; but too often they are bound by fashion and its 
mistaken ideas of true beauty in clothes. Yet, many 
busy women who work or participate in active sports 
continue to place high value on clothes that let them 
work or play with freedom plus good looks. 

To promote functionalism in adult clothing the 
Bureau pioneered during the war in the development 
of work garments for women entering new occupa- 
tions for which no suitable clothing was available. 
When women again returned to their kitchens atten- 
tion was focused on dresses for work in the home 
dresses suited to such things as cooking, cleaning, and 
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the countless other chores that go with housekeeping. 
No figures are available to show just how much of a 
homemaker’s time is spent wearing work clothes, but 


Dresses for work in the home are designed with features 
that respond quickly and easily to work activities. 


a safe guess is that one living on a farm spends the 
best part of her life in everyday dresses. Obviously, 
then, they are quite as important as the plan of a 
kitchen or choice of equipment in achieving maxi- 
mum work efficiency. 

This study, as with all earlier researches in fune- 
tionalism of clothing, was experimental, starting with 
observations of how women work and noting both 
good and bad features in the clothes they wore. In 
doing this, it was of special advantage that some of 
the staff had been reared in farm homes. Firsthand 
experience made it easier to understand and note 
such points as the way clothes respond to work ac- 
tivities, hazards that might involve clothes, conven- 
iences needed in performance of the work—in dressing 
and undressing, time spent ironing work dresses, 
causes of damage and wear, ease with which dresses 
could be made at home, and, last but by no means 
least, what made for good or bad appearances. 
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Following this study of the situation, and the de- 
termination of a woman’s needs in work garments, 
experimental muslin models were developed and tried 
out in the laboratory. Sketching, as practiced in 
most design classes, is of little value in work of this 
kind, except as a means of registering ideas and 
evaluating them. Muslin models are always better 
than sketches, for in the garment there is no uncer- 
tainty. Close observation shows whether or not 


features made to function alone or together do so 


harmoniously. 

When designs appeared to meet all needs satisfac- 
torily, work models were made up in attractive, dura- 
ble materials using workmanship with qualities that 
also contributed to the performance of design fea- 
tures. These three—design, fabric, and workman- 
ship—always have to be planned together, otherwise 
good designs are easily ruined. 

Finished dresses were then subjected to practical 
wear under ordinary home conditions. If all details 
served their purposes fully, final models, illustrating 
recommendations, were made up. However, the 
story does not end here. Everyday experience with 
these garments, plus thinking along this line, is con- 
tinually producing ideas for their improvement. 
The perfect and “finished” garment has not yet been 
developed. 

Principles resulting from the Bureau’s research on 
design in work dresses are as follows: 

1. Simple designs—with each feature serving a 
purpose 

2. Workmanship and material that will supple- 
ment and increase functionalism of the design 

3. Garments styled with ease and adaptability to 
size, to give needed room—never oversized 

4. Unrestricted freedom, but not excessive full- 
ness, for body activities such as reaching, bending, 
stooping, climbing, and running (Too much room 
is as hampering as too little.) 

5. Features that respond quickly rather than 
slowly (Slow response often causes awareness of 
features, and that can be as annoying as restrictions. ) 

6. Garments comfortable for prevailing tempera- 
tures in work areas (Many design features that 
ordinarily go unnoticed are uncomfortable for work 
in a warm kitchen.) 

7. Safety from hazards involved in housework 
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8. Conveniences that save time and work—such 
as roomy, accessible pockets, and openings that make 
quick changes possible 


A dress contributes most to work efficieney when com- 
fortable, convenient, safe, practical, neat, becoming. 


9. Design, material, and workmanship planned 
together for quick, easy construction, and laundering 
(Dresses not quick to soil and wrinkle help reduce 
washing.) 

10. Becoining, attractive, and colorful dresses that 
will neither fade nor shrink out of fit (Good appear- 
ance for the lifetime of a dress gives satisfaction to 
both the homemaker and her family.) 


Some Statistics on Working Women 


That at least 1,259,000 of the 16,000,000 women workers in this country in 
1946 are mothers with young children is the belief of the Women’s Bureau of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. Of these, 890,000 would be wives in normal 


families. 
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Cotton Fibers Are Studied 


Miss Grimes has carried on research in textiles in the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station since 1927. 
She has both a BS and an MS degree from Kansas 
State College and has done graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology. She has taught in Iowa and Kansas. 


HY do some varieties of cotton clean more 

vasily after harvesting than other varieties? 

Is the serviceability of garments affected 
by the variety of the cotton, the region where grown, 
or by the method by which it was harvested? These 
are some of the questions for which answers are 
sought in one laboratory of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Efforts to lower the cost of producing cotton are 
resulting in greatly accelerated efforts to mechanize 
all phases of cotton production. Mechanical har- 
vesting increases the amount of trash harvested with 
the cotton over that harvested by hand-picking. 
Trash is of prime importance in determining the 
grade of cotton since it is one of the three factors 
which chiefly determine grade and, therefore, affect 
the price of cotton. The trash content of mechani- 
cally harvested cotton must approach that of hand- 
picked cotton if it is to minimize a reduction in grade 
and price of cotton lint. Thus, the problem of 
cleaning cotton increases in importance as mechani- 
cal harvesting increases. 


Eighty-four Texas Cottons Examined 


Cottons vary widely in the extent to which they 
give up trash. It has been found that cottons 
grown, harvested, cleaned, and ginned under identi- 
cal conditions differ as much as three grades between 
types. Are the physical properties of the fibers re- 
sponsible for these differences? If so, which ones 
are most influential? An answer to these questions 
was sought through the analyses of 84 cottons grown 
in two regions of Texas during three seasons. Data 
included length, strength, fineness, maturity, classer’s 
grade and staple, percentages of waste removed and 
retained, interseed fiber drag, and for some varieties 
the plant height. 

Of factors studied, the trash in these cottons ac- 
counted for practically all of the differences in grade. 
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The relationships among waste and fiber proper- 
ties were measured by correlation analyses. Among 
the five fiber properties, three were found to be 
closely related to waste. These are, in order, imma- 
turity, fineness, and mean length. Neither the 
strength nor the classer’s estimate of length showed a 
significant relationship to waste. Although these 
findings appeared to confirm the long-established 
belief that it is the length and the fineness of cotton 
which determines the extent to which trash can be 
removed from raw cotton, further analyses revealed 
that these two properties as such are not important. 
Independent of the effect of maturity the correlation 
analyses showed little relationship between either 
length or fineness and cleaning quality. 


Maturity, Fineness, and Length Correlated 


The correlation coefficient of 0.541 between waste 
and immaturity was not significantly changed when 
made independent of either fineness or length, or of 
both fineness and length. Fineness was found to be 
closely associated with waste, but when determined 
independent of immaturity the coefficient became 
0.031, indicating that the relationship between waste 
and fineness was due to the relationship of fineness to 
immaturity. Fineness was based upon weight of the 
fiber; therefore, it is possible to class as equally fine 
the thin-walled coarse fibers and the thick-walled fine 
fibers. Such a possibility emphasizes the importance 
of including maturity when determining other fiber 
properties, particularly fineness. 

Although the correlation coefficient between waste 
and length was statistically significant, when the 
effect of fineness, of immaturity, and of both fineness 
and immaturity was removed the coefficient was re- 
duced to 0.077, 0.058, and 0.050, respectively. Thus, 
any effect of length on waste appeared to be due to 
the relationship of length to immaturity and fineness. 
Length and immaturity had a coefficient of 0.323, 
which, independent of fineness, became 0.070, indi- 
‘ating that their relationship was due to their com- 
mon relationship with fineness. Close relationship 
existed between length and fineness; the coefficient of 
0.527 became 0.444 independent of immaturity. 
This showed that, irrespective of immaturity, length 
and fineness were closely related. However, length 
as such had no effect upon the waste. 
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It appears, then, based on analyses of these 84 
cottons, that the high amount of trash retained by 
long, fine cottons is not due to the length and fineness 
of the fibers but to the relatively high percentage of 
fibers with thin walls (immature fibers) which occur 
in long, fine cottons. It may be, if ease of cleaning 
is of prime importance, that efforts should be made 
to produce cottons with a low percentage of thin- 
walled fibers. The effects of rainfall, irrigation, and 
defoliation upon thickness of cell wall are being in- 
vestigated. 

Results of this study emphasize the importance of 
focusing more attention upon maturity of the fibers. 
Studies elsewhere support this statement, as it had 
been found that maturity affects more than evenness 
of yarn and uniformity of dyeing. 

After all, little cotton is used in the raw state; it is 
used chiefly only after conversion into manufactured 
articles. Do the fiber properties or the methods by 
which cotton has been harvested affect the servicea- 
bility of cotton as it is used? A study is under way 
which it is hoped will answer some of these questions. 

Two varieties of cotton which have different fiber 
characteristics and which have shown regional differ- 
ences were grown during two seasons at two locations. 
The cotton was hand-picked in one region; in the 
other region it was both hand-picked and snapped. 

Fiber and yarn analyses revealed that there were, 
as was expected, rather large differences between the 
fibers and between the yarns. These analyses 
showed such small differences between seasons in 
some cases that the twelve lots were combined into 
eight for the manufacture of the yarns. 
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Men’s Shirts Checked for Serviceability 


For some reason, yet to be determined, excessive 
end breakage prevented weaving one lot of yarns 
into sufficient yardage to make garments. ‘The other 
seven lots were woven into broadcloths which were 
bleached and sanforized. Men’s shirts were made 
and 385 distributed in December 1947 among 55 col- 
lege faculty men. Each man received seven shirts 
and will thus constitute a complete experiment with 
54 replicates. 

Each of the seven shirts given each man will be 
laundered by the same method throughout the ex- 
periment. Records of dates and hours worn, ac- 
tivity of the man while it is worn, date and method 
of laundering, and appropriate comments are being 
sent in after each two launderings of each shirt. 

While the wear data are accumulating, laboratory 
methods are being used to determine differences in 
the fabrics and to use as a basis for prophesying the 
relative serviceability of the cottons. Attempts will 
be made to determine the correlation between the 
laboratory tests and the wear tests. 

Further, sets of unworn shirts used as controls 
will be laundered by each method represented in the 
study to determine the effect of laundering alone 
upon the life of the shirts. 

The men who will wear these shirts differ widely in 
body build and activity. Their ages range from 21 
to 62, their heights from 5 feet 5 inches to 6 feet 6 
inches, and their weights from 130 to 270 pounds. 
Effects of some of these personal differences upon 
durability may be determined. 


Abracadabra, P H F! 


If only we could say *‘Abracadabra!” and have the full-fledged blueprints ap- 
pear! What a lift that would give to the spirit of PHF promotion! 

The $ signs on real estate and on building materials have foiled the magic of a 
“Presto, here’s the Home for Home Economics!”’ 

But one essential has materialized—the appointment of a planning committee 
with Maud Wilson of Oregon State College aschairman. Members are regional 
councilors and others to be chosen to represent different AHEA interests. 

This committee will study the returns on the opinion poll for headquarters 
location that was mailed to all members last May. It will consider the needs of 
the Association and the kind of accommodations required to enable the Associa- 
tion to perform its office functions most effectively and to expand its services to 
members and to national and international home economics. It is hoped that 
this committee will make some recommendations at the June meeting. 

In the meantime, how much support from Association members can this com- 
mittee count on? The present paid and pledged total of $41,000 will warrant 
only a small-scale blueprint. You would not be proud of it. 

How soon will you enable the committee to enlarge the scale? 
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An Analysis of Home Management Education 


Dr. Elliott is professor of home economics and chair- 
man of the department of foods and nutrition at The 
Stout Institute. She has taught home management at 
the University of California, Santa Barbara College, 
the Northwest Missouri State College, and at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, where this study was made. 


OR many years home management courses 

have been the subject of adverse criticism by 

faculty and students. Although the impor- 
tance and need for training in home management has 
been generally agreed upon, a wide difference of 
opinion has existed regarding the content, manipula- 
tive processes, and effectiveness of both the course 
and the house. 

A comprehensive description of home management 
education as it exists in the United States today 
seemed imperative. A better understanding of the 
problems involved seemed needed. As a result, a 
study was undertaken in the winter of 1946. 

All 4-year colleges and universities of the United 
States that had home management houses in 1945 
were queried with regard to their physical setup and 
manipulative processes. Replies were received and 
tabulated from 106 colleges and universities, repre- 
senting returns from 88 per cent of the states. 

Based on these replies as well as on an analysis of 
textbooks used for home management and of course 
outlines and house forms sent by co-operating teach- 
ers, another inquiry was circulated. This second 
questionnaire was to determine the philosophy, aims, 
and content of home management courses. 

Major findings of this 2-part study were summa- 
rized and sent to a “jury of experts” for evaluation. 
Jury members were home economists selected by the 
investigator on the basis of their education, experi- 
ence, and contributions to home economics. They 
represented home economists in various types of 
institutions and services. 


Major Findings Summarized 


A brief summary of the major findings of the 
study includes the following: 

1. The majority of the co-operating teachers 
agree with the philosophy that home management is 
a way of life; that goals of homemaking have bases 
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in human values; that management is a way of 
achieving the highest values from human relations. 

2. Predominant aims in home management em- 
phasize the development of appreciations, under- 
standings, attitudes, judgments, and standards that 
are important for the procurement of good human 
relations. 

3. Home management courses today stress subject 
matter as follows, ranked according to percentages 
ascribed: the efficient home manager; time and en- 
ergy management; fatigue; housekeeping manage- 
ment; philosophy; and the management of family 
food, finances, housing problems relating to furnish- 
ings and equipment, health, recreation, community 
problems, the family car, and clothing. 

4. Criteria for selecting the principles to be taught 
in these courses cluster around needs and those 
principles not taught in other courses. 

5. Median, mean, and true mode for credit given 
for the course are approximately 2.5 semester hours. 

6. Subjects listed as prerequisites by 50 or more 
of the co-operating teachers are selection and prepa- 
ration of food, meal planning and table service, 
nutrition, child development, home furnishings, and 
economics. 

7. The median home management house has cer- 
tain characteristics. It is the only home manage- 
ment house on the campus. Six senior students live 
in the house for six weeks as a family group. The 
house is owned by the college, and students pay no 
rent. Students living in the house pay a fee of $53 
and have no other expenses except personalones. It is 
doubtful if students living in this house receive prac- 
tical experiences in handling money. The house 
operates on a moderate and low-income level. It is 
supervised by the person who teaches the theory 
course; such supervision constitutes one-half of this 
teacher’s load. Students living in this house receive 
approximately three semester hours of credit and 
spend approximately 29 clock hours for each credit. 
The course is required of all home economics majors, 
and students are not excused from living in this home 
management house. No system of blocking is used 
by the administration to lighten the load of these 
students. Definite house duties are set up for the 
students by the teacher or administrator. There is 
no baby in this house. Students are required to 
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carry on certain types of entertainment. Employed 
help is not used. 


Recommendations and Comments Given 


No definite recommendations can apply to every 
situation, nor is it believed that they should. How- 
ever, certain ones are offered in the hope that ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and teachers of home 
management may find among them some that will 
fit their particular situations. These recommenda- 
tions are: 

1. That the following philosophy of home manage- 
ment be accepted: Home management is a way of 
life; the goals of homemaking have bases in human 
values; management is a way of achieving the highest 
values from human relations. 

This philosophy designates that human and mate- 
rial resources be used in such a way as to achieve 
high valued results in home and family life relations. 
In other words, technological values should be a 
means to an end. 

2. That the following aims be adopted: (a) con- 
tribute to the development of a philosophy of home- 
making; (b) develop a professional attitude toward 
homemaking; (¢) develop appreciation in the care of 
the home and the management of its activities so that 
it will function effectively and contribute to the well- 
being of the family and community; (d) develop 
ability in setting up and executing standards for 
healthful living and wise spending of time, money, 
and energy; (e) develop skill in analyzing and solving 
problems involved in home management; (f) teach 
performance of tasks in home management in such a 
way as to minimize drudgery and unnecessary waste 
of time, energy, and money; (g) develop awareness of 
the necessity for managerial ability in the various 
phases of homemaking; (h) study planning, directing, 
guiding, and co-ordinating the use of resources of the 
family for the purpose of attaining family goals; (i) 
give opportunity for practical application of knowl- 
edge useful in meeting problems of living in a family 
group; (j) co-ordinate activities of the home so that 
balance will be given to the life of the individual and 
the desired environment will be given to the family 
group; (k) provide opportunity for co-ordinated ap- 
plication of skills and techniques learned in other 
home economics courses. 

3. That the content of home management courses 
be aligned with the professed philosophy and aims. 

4. That in selecting principles to be taught in a 
home management course, emphasis be given to 
bringing together the fundamental qualities of educa- 
tional experiences in such a way as to reveal relative 
values and ultimate purposes. 
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5. That prerequisite courses be so strengthened 
that the home management course need not be an 
omnibus course. 

6. That home management courses be confined, 
whenever possible, to problems managerial in nature. 

7. That credit given for home management courses 
be revaluated and brought into line with what is ex- 
pected of students. 

8. That students live in the home management 
house for a period of at least eight weeks. 

9. That the number of students per group be 
limited to six. 

10. That the administrative procedure of blocking 
be used to lighten the load of students and thus make 
the course more beneficial and pleasant. 

11. That home management courses be offered for 
nonmajors wherever housing and teaching personnel 
are availabie. 

12. That home management house supervision be 
determined by the particular situation and specific 
personnel available. 

13. That home management house supervision 
constitute at least one-half of the teacher’s load. 

14. That something be done to make the super- 
visor’s position more desirable. Some suggested pos- 
sibilities are (a) having an alternate who takes over 
the duties at regular intervals, (b) improving the 
supervisor’s living quarters, including provision for 
some privacy. 

15. That child care be a part of the home manage- 
ment house experience. 

16. That students, with the help of the adviser, 
plan the house duties for their group, direct their own 
work, and guide the development of the child. Self- 
evaluation should be stressed. 

17. That entertaining should be planned by each 
group to meet its needs and interests. 

18. That students be given money experiences that 
will be of value to them in a typical home situation. 

19. That students be given experiences in the op- 
eration of a home on various income levels instead of 
limiting their experience to one or two income levels. 

20. That use of employed help be a planned part 
of home management house operation, thus giving 
students valuable experience in planning, directing, 
guiding, and co-ordinating the work of others. 

Home management courses present effective op- 
portunities for making advancements toward a more 
desirable society. In home management courses 
young people can be taught not only practices and 
skills but led to perceive ideas, attitudes, and beliefs 
which they may carry into adult life and attempt to 
realize as members of their homes, their communities, 
the nation, and the world. 
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Ascorbic Acid Retention in Cooked Vegetables 


Dr. Noble, who received her doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is professor of foods at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Mrs. Worthington, who holds 
her MS degree from the University of Minnesota, 
is a member of the foods and nutrition staff of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


N spite of their rather general acceptance, state- 
ments concerning the effect of preparation 
methods on the nutritive value of cooked vege- 

tables are based largely on investigations which con- 
tain too few replications to be thought trustworthy 
by present standards of analysis. To aid in remedy- 
ing this situation, the ascorbic acid retention has been 
determined in four to five separate cookings of cab- 
bage, rutabagas, and green beans when each was pre- 
pared for cooking by two or more commonly used 
household methods. The data and their statistical 
analysis are presented here. 

Cabbage was prepared for cooking by sectioning 
into 2- to 2!-inch wedges and by coarsely shredding. 
The heart was removed from sections as completely 
as it could be without the leaves falling apart, and 
not any of the heart was cut into the shredded sam- 
ples, because a series of determinations had shown 
the heart to contain 60 per cent more ascorbic acid 
per unit weight than leaves from the same head. 
This series of determinations gave means of 55 
(standard deviation 5) and 35 (standard deviation 4) 
milligrams of ascorbic acid per 100 grams of heart 
and leaves, respectively, for four pairs of samples. 

Rutabagas were prepared for cooking by cutting 
into lengthwise slices about 32-inch thick and into 
-inch cubes. Green beans were left whole, broken 
into l-inch lengths, and cut into narrow lengthwise 
strips (Frenched). 

All samples within each series of tests contained 
comparable portions of the raw vegetable. The ones 
to be analyzed raw and those to be cooked were re- 
moved from the same prepared lot immediately after 
preparation had been completed. The latter were of 
four-serving size and were cooked in boiling water as 
recommended by Halliday and Noble (7). Cooking 
periods varied slightly. They averaged 19 and 17 
minutes for the sectioned and shredded cabbage; 
36 and 26 minutes for the sliced and cubed rutabagas; 
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and 31, 27, and 18 minutes for whole, one-inch 
lengths, and Frenched beans, respectively. 

Ascorbic acid determinations were made with a 
photoelectric colorimeter according to a modification 
of the Bessey Method (2). 

The ascorbic acid contents of the vegetables are 
given in the left half of the table. Note how little 
difference the method of preparation made in the 
concentration of ascorbic acid in the raw samples. 
Thus, the difference between the means for the beans 
cut in one-inch lengths and the Frenched beans was 
not statistically significant, according to the “‘t’’ test, 
in spite of the greater disruption of the tissues caused 
by lengthwise cutting. The difference between the 
means for sectioned and shredded cabbage was sig- 
nificant to the 5 per cent but not to the 1 per cent 
level. Some difference was to be expected between 
these samples, however, because a portion of heart 
was left in each section in order to hold it together. 
Indeed, with these particular samples, the total 
difference can be so accounted for without making the 
proportion of heart unreasonably large, since, as 
mentioned, the heart is richer than the leaves in as- 
corbic acid. 

The ascorbic acid retained in the vegetable sam- 
ples after cooking and that dissolved in the cooking 
waters are given in the right half of the table. Sta- 
tistical analysis of data summarized in this portion 
of the table showed that the method of preparation 
made no difference in the proportion of the original 
ascorbic acid retained by cabbage or rutabaga 
samples or in that dissolved in their cooking waters. 
With both preparation methods, approximately one- 
third of the ascorbic acid present in the raw sample 
was retained by the cabbage and between one-half 
and one-third by the rutabagas; an additional third 
or half was dissolved in the cooking water. These 
figures agree closely with data obtained for other lots 
of the same vegetables (3, 4). 

In contrast to the results just discussed for cabbage 
and rutabagas, one of the preparation methods—that 
of cutting into narrow strips—made a great deal of 
difference in the extent to which ascorbic acid was 
retained in green beans during cooking. The cooked 
Frenched beans retained only about half as much 
ascorbic acid as did either the whole or the inch 
lengths; their average retention was approximately 
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Mean ascorbic acid content of vegetable prepared for cooking 
in various ways and the retention of ascorbic 
acid during cooking 


| 
ASCORBIC ACID | ASCORBIC ACID ASCORBIC ACID 


DISSOLVED 


CONTENT RETENTION 

(mg per 100 grams IN VEGETA- IN COOKING 
raw-weight basis) BLE WATER 

(percentage (percentage 


| of arnount of amount 


VEGETABLE AND in the raw in the raw 


METHOD OF Raw Cooked | 
PREPARATION 
8 8 
as|~ iesi~igs| 
Cabbage: | | 
Sections, 2} in. 
ACTOSS........ 38.5] 4.5/13.3) 1.4) | 47 
Coarsely | | 
shredded... . .|84.6) 3.0) 9.4) 1.6) 27 3 49 5 
Rutabagas: | 
Sliced, in. | 
thick = ° 21.0 6.2) 60 8 | 32 12 
Cubes, 3 in... .|34.0] 6.4]19.8| 5.3) 58 | 4 | 35 | 5 
Green Beans: | | 
Whole.........| * | 5.3} 0.7] 54 | 8 | 9 | 2 
One-inch 
lengths | 9.9) 1.0) 5.2) 0.8) 52 4 12 | 5 
Frenched 9.4] 0.8) 2.7] 0.6 28 | 5 | 36 | 5 


* Values for the cubed rutabaga and one-inch lengths 
of beans were used because the large pieces of raw vegetable 
were not readily broken by the blades of the blender. 


one-fourth and that of the other samples about one- 
half of the quantity of ascorbic acid originally present 
in the raw sample (see table). Even this difference 
becomes insignificant if the cooking waters are con- 
sidered a part of the sample, but such an assumption 
seems inadvisable since the cooking waters are dis- 
carded so frequently. 


Discussion of Results 


Foregoing data indicate that large and moderate- 
sized pieces of vegetable retain equal quantities of 
one of the soluble nutrients during cooking. This is 
in disagreement with summary statements in text- 
books and popular articles. It is supported, how- 
ever, by results recently presented for cabbage and 
potatoes. Thus, the mean ascorbic acid retentions 
reported by Wellington and Tressler (5) for one-half 
inch strips and quarters of cabbage were not signifi- 
cantly different from one another according to the 
“t” test. (Calculated from data given in table 1 of 
reference 5. The assumption was made that varia- 
tions listed are standard errors.) Both of these 
means, however, were significantly different (to the 
one per cent level) from that for finely shredded cab- 
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bage. Likewise, the average ascorbic acid retention 
and iron content were found by Van Duyne, Chase, 
and Simpson (6) and Pfund and Nutting (7), respec- 
tively, to be the same in halved or quartered as in 
whole boiled potatoes. (Averages were based on 
four to five replicate cookings.) 
quarters were not used. 

The explanation of why different conclusions were 
drawn from the older data and those just discussed 
appears to be that the earlier results were either un- 
replicated figures or averages which were compared 
directly without consideration for the effect that the 
variation among individual values might have on the 
significance of the difference between the averages. 
Both of these things were done, for example, in the 
study (8) probably most frequently quoted in support 
of the traditional point of view. The inadvisability 
of comparing unreplicated sets of figures, discussed 
by one of the authors (3), and of comparing averages 
directly may be seen from the means given in the 
table for the retention of ascorbic acid in sections and 
strips of cabbage. On the basis of only the mean 
values, one probably would feel justified in advocat- 
ing a difference between the preparation methods; 
however, when the results for individual cookings 
are considered, as is done of course in making the 
‘t’’ test, the difference becomes insignificant. 

It appears, therefore, that large and moderate- 
sized pieces of vegetable retain equal quantities of 
soluble nutrients when cooked in boiling water but 
that very small pieces retain a smaller amount. 


Pieces smaller than 
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Dietary Practices of Some Wisconsin Children 


MAY S. REYNOLDS, MARGARET DICKSON, MABEL EVANS, and EDITH OLSON 


Dr. Reynolds is a professor of home economics at the 
University of Wisconsin; Margaret Dickson, now Mrs. 
Straus, is a homemaker of Madison, Wisconsin; Miss 
Evans is on the faculty of Tuskegee Institute 
(Alabama); Miss Olson is an instructor at the New 
York State Agricultural and Technological Institute. 


UMEROUS studies of both rural and urban 
school children in different sections of the 
country have shown that dietary habits and 

the nutritional status of many children are far from 
ideal. The rural school child, who frequently must 
‘at the noon meal away from home and often must 
miss the main family meal of the day, presents a 
special problem. 

This report deals with dietary practices of rural 
school children from two Wisconsin counties which 
represent different economic areas in the state on the 
basis of land values. One, County X, is rich and 
productive; the other, County Y, although practicing 
the same kind of farming, has light, sandy soil. Data 
were collected from 27 schools in County X; 12 in 
County Y. The schools were selected at random and 
in proportion to the total number of schools in the 
county. None sponsored any school lunch program. 

Dietary records for eight days, distributed over a 
period of three weeks, were secured by means of a 
check sheet filled out by the child at school under the 
supervision of the teacher and without previous 
notice. This period of study was adopted rather 
than the usual one-week period in the hope that data 
thus secured would represent a more nearly accurate 
picture of the child’s dietary habits. Granted that 


such a check sheet is subject to considerable error, 
especially in the hands of young children, and that 
it gives little quantitative information, still data thus 
obtained seem to be indicative of dietary practices. ; 


Records were analyzed with regard to frequency of 
occurrence of the following food groups: milk, cocoa, 
and buttermilk; citrus fruits and tomato; other fruit; 
potato; green and yellow vegetables; other vege- 
tables; meat, fish, and poultry; eggs; bread and 
cereals. The total diet was evaluated by means of a 
score card based on the food list suggested by the 
National Research Council (/) as a guide for meeting 4 
recommended dietary allowances. 


Data on the percentage distribution of children in 
terms of frequency of occurrence of different food 
groups are presented in chart 1. Dietary scores are 
shown in chart 2. These data show that dietary 
practices of children of the more prosperous county 
are somewhat better than those of the other. How- . 
ever, many children in both counties fell far short of 
meeting recommendations for various factors. Be- 
cause of the low consumption of green and yellow 
vegetables, milk, and citrus fruits and tomatoes, the 
probable intake of carotene, calcium, riboflavin, and 
ascorvic acid was considerably below recommended 
allowances for these factors. 

Because it has been suggested by Mack et al. (2) 
“that where a limited number of measures of nutri- ‘ 
tional status can be made, hemoglobin values should 
have primary consideration,” the hemoglobin levels 
of 458 children were determined as one measure of 
nutritional status. The Evelyn (3) photoelectric 
method for determining oxyhemoglobin was used. 

Duplicate determinations were made on 20 cubic 
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millimeters of capillary blood drawn from the finger 
tip. Results are shown in chart 3. 


PER CENT 
400 ] 7 90 to 100 
15 to 85 
80 
60 | 60 to 70 
bo + LESS THAN 
=o 60 
20 + 
CHART 2. PERCENTAGE 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHIL- 
DREN ACCORDING TO THEIR 
ToraL DIeETARY SCORE 


Values ranged from 7.5 to 16.1 g hemoglobin per 
100 ce blood with 41.3 per cent of the children having 
hemoglobin concentrations below 13. A study of 
standards suggested by other investigators (2, 4, 5, 
“, 7, 8) for children of different ages leads one to con- 
clude that this level is lower than desirable if not 
actually anemic. 


j 
x 
3 
x y 7 
+ 
4 A 
BELOW 12.0 12.0 to 12.9 13.0 to 13.9 ABOVE 13.9 


GRAMS HEMOGLOBIN PER 100 co OF BLOOD 


CHART 3. DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN witH ReE- 
GARD TO HEMOGLOBIN CONCENTRATION 


More of the young children showed hemoglobin 
concentrations in the lower range. Of the 6 to 8 year 
olds, 19 per cent had hemoglobins below 12 g per 100 
cc; about 8 per cent of the 9 to 11 year olds and 7 per 
cent of the 12 to 14 year olds were in that group. 
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At the other end of the scale, with hemoglobin con- 
centration of 14 or more g per 100 cc, were 8.3 per 
cent of the 6 to 8 year olds, 21.6 per cent of the 9 to 
11 year olds, and 31.2 per cent of the 12 to 14 year 
old group. Blackfan (5) found that older children 
show a higher hemoglobin concentration than 
younger children. 

Unlike those for dietary practices, results showed 
no difference between children of the two counties 
with regard to hemoglobin concentrations. 

The purely qualitative nature of the dietary records 
made it impractical to attempt to find a relation be- 
tween hemoglobin levels and the dietary intake of 
such commonly recognized blood-building factors as 
protein and iron. However, this evidence of the 
poor nutritional status of many of the rural school 
children and of poor dietary habits of a large per- 
centage of them points to a need for increasing our 
efforts to improve their food habits in every way 
possible. Other states, notably South Carolina (9) 
and Florida (10), report an improvement in the nu- 
tritional status of children with the introduction of a 
well-planned school lunch program. The provision 
of fresh milk, if a more extensive lunch program is not 
possible, cannot fail to be of benefit. Ceaseless ef- 
forts must be made with both children and parents. 
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Miss MacNaughton is a family economist in_ the 
Economics Division of the Canadian Department of 
Agriculture at the University of Alberta. 


LTHOUGH a considerable body of informa- 
tion is available relative to the movement 
of wages in general, little attention has 

been given to this type of analysis for groups of 
salary receivers at This 
study was undertaken in an effort to determine what 
change has taken place in the economic status and 
group, university 


the professional level. 


living conditions of such a 
faculty, from 1940 to 1946. 
In April 1947, the Chicago chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors sent a ques- 
tionnaire vach University of Chicago faculty 
member listed in the faculty directory, with a few 
exceptions. About 26 per cent of the 726 persons 
queried returned the questionnaire. Only replies 
from men married in both 1940 and 1946 were used in 
this study, which is part of a larger one conducted 
by the Chicago chapter of the AAUP under the 
direction of Hazel Kyrk. Usable returns from men 
who were married in both 1940 and 1946 and were 
fully employed professionally in 1940, totaled 119, 
or 22 per cent of the 545 faculty men married in 
1946. 
ciate professors, 35 assistant professors, 9 instruc- 


to 


Of this group, 44 were professors, 30. asso- 


tors, and one whose rank was not reported. 

The economic status of a family is determined by 
a combination of factors—money income, income 
tax, price level, and number of persons to be sup- 
ported. During the period studied, the median 
total money income of the faculty members increased 
40 per cent, from $4,600 to $6,440; income tax in- 
creased; cost of living rose approximately 40 per 
cent and the number of dependent children increased 
from 1.03 to 1.51 per family. What resulted from 
the interaction between these four factors? 

If the income tax rate and number of persons to 
be supported had been constant, the increase in total 
varnings of the husband would not have compen- 
sated for the increased cost of living in more than 50 
per cent of the cases. The small per cent of the 
group reporting outside earnings (45 per cent in 
1940, 30 per cent in 1946) together with the fact 
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that only 3 who had none in 1940 reported such 
‘arnings in 1946 would indicate that supplementary 
‘arnings are not a substantial source of income and 
to a large extent could not be increased to meet 
rising living costs. The transfer, between 1940 and 
1946, of 63 per cent of the faculty group studied to a 
type of university contract which required that all 
outside earnings be turned over to the university is 
partially responsible for this situation. 

What were other sources of income? A fifth of 
their wives were earning both in 1940 and 1946, but 
a different group of wives. The percentage of em- 
ployed wives of associate and full professors in- 
creased. Median earnings of wives working were 
$988 in 1940 and $1,700 in 1946. Forty per cent 
of the faculty group reported income from invest- 
ment either in 1940 or 1946. This investment in- 
come varied more individual differences in 
budgeting or, in the case of larger amounts, with 


with 


inheritances than with salary or rank. Median 
amounts were $360 in 1940 and $500 in 1946. — Per- 


sons in faculty households not wholly supported by 
the family income increased from 12 to 17 per cent. 
Average receipts reported from such sources in 1946 
was $395, almost four times what it was in 1940. 

When income tax and contributions to dependents 
living outside the household were deducted, the 
increase in income had dwindled from 40 to 28 per 
cent. When this disposable income was adjusted 
to the change in cost of living, the amount available 
for living had decreased 6 per cent during the period 
studied, from $4,260 per family in 1940 to $3,989 
in 1946. Allowance was made for changes in the 
number supported by these incomes by using a 
consumption unit. Counting persons 18 years of 
age and over as | consumption unit, those 12 to 17 
as 0.75, 6 to 11 as 0.50 and those under 6 years as 
0.30, the computed median disposable family in- 
come, per unit, fell 13 per cent from 1940 to 1946. 

An index of economic status was calculated by 
taking the ratio of the 1946 disposable income per 
unit to be supported (converted to 1940 dollars) 
to the 1940 disposable income per unit and multi- 
plying it by 100. If the economic status of a faculty 
member were the same in both 1940 and 1946, the 
index would be 100; if the family were only half as 
well situated in 1946, the index would be 50. The 
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change in the economic status of the group studied 
as measured by this index is shown in table 1. 

According to this index, 62 per cent of the faculty 
had less purchasing power per unit available for 
family living in 1946 than in 1940; 19 per cent had 
about the same amount; 18 per cent were better off. 
The index ranged from 36 to 248. The median was 83. 

The faculty was asked, ‘‘During 1946, were you 
living more or less comfortably than in 1940; in 
what respect?” This personal appraisal was pre- 
sumably based on their comparison of the degrees 
of comfort provided by goods and services which 
their purchasing power per unit would yield in 1940 
and 1946. The judgment of the group lines up well 
with the computed index of change. Seventeen per 
cent considered themselves in a better position; 28 
per cent reported no change; 55 per cent felt that 
their economic status had deteriorated. 

How did the faculty families change living con- 
ditions or adjust budgets to meet this change in 
economic status? Current expenditures for pri- 
mary essentials such as food, clothing, and housing 
were ‘“‘most burdensome in relation to their incomes”’ 
and involved the main budgetary increases. Forty 
per cent considered their housing about the same in 
comfort and cost in 1946 as in 1940; about the same 
per cent felt it was worse. Of the latter group, 59 
per cent had increased housing costs; 27 per cent 
had decreased costs. Almost half decreased their 
savings or increased their indebtedness in 1946. 
Cars were owned by 73 per cent in 1940; by only 57 
per cent in 1946. In 1940 almost 90 per cent of the 
cars were less than five years old; in 1946 only one- 
tenth. About the same proportion of the group re- 
ported vacation expenditures in 1946 as in 1940; 
the average outlay increased by almost a fifth. In 
1940, 62 per cent had domestic service of some kind 
and spent an average of $423 for it. Almost the 
same per cent had domestic help in 1946, but the 
average amount spent for it increased almost 40 
per cent, to $528. 


TABLE 1 


Change in economic status of faculty as measured by a 1946 


index 
INDEX NUMBER PER CENT 
Below 50... 2 2 
50 to 69. 29 24 
70 to 89 43 36 
90 to 109. 23 19 
110 to 129 12 10 
130 to 149 6 5 
150 and over.. 4 3 
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These were the discernible trends, but faculty 
members varied considerably in ways they adjusted. 
A necessity for one family was often considered a 
luxury in another and vice versa. Of the group 
that gave up domestic service in 1946, 19 per cent 
had bought new cars since 1940 and 25 per cent had 
increased vacation expenditures. A comparison 
(table 2) of changes in expenditure on domestic 
service, car ownership, and vacations of faculty 
groups at the two extremes of the status seale 
further illustrates individual differences. 


TABLE 2 


Changes in expenditure on domestic service, car ownership, 
and vacations of faculty groups at extremes of the status 


scale 
CHANGES IN EXPENDITURE, 1940-1946 


Index 100 or Mere Index Less Than 60 


No No 
expen expen 
More Same Less diture More Same Less diture 
1940 or 1940 or 
1946 1946 
per per per per cent per per per sca aeiil 
cent cent cent cent cent cent * 


3 33 20 #10 
Car ownership 24 18 | 12 | 30; 50 | 10 10 
Vacations 39 21 0 15 10-30) 30 30 


Domestie service. 48 15 


Items mentioned in reply to the question “What, 
specifically, that you and your family need, do you 
now lack?” may be considered those which faculty 
members feel ought to be part of their level of living, 
but which their present economic status does not 
permit. From this point of view, automobiles come 
first; then household furnishings and equipment; 
next vacations; domestic service, education, and 
clothing vie for last place. (Housing has been 
omitted because the very restricted market is the 
important factor causing its inadequacy.) 

As a result of the interaction between money- 
income, income tax, price levels, and number of 
persons supported, the 1946 economic status of more 
than three-fifths of the faculty members participat- 
ing in this study had deteriorated since 1940. The 
status of one-fifth of the group was about the same 
both years. Status of another fifth showed an im- 
provement since 1940. Changes in living conditions 
in many cases were necessary as a result of a re- 
stricted market rather than a restricted income. 
Methods of adjusting the level of living to changes 
in economic status varied more with differences in 
individual standards than with total income or the 
demands of what has often been termed a uniform 
“professional standard of living.” 
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Human Relations for College Freshmen 


Dr. Holway, formerly associate professor and head of 
the department of child development and guidance at 
Rhode Island State College, is now on the psychology 
and family life stafi of the Merrill-Palmer School. 
She has done graduate work at Harvard University. 
She presents here an experiment in method. 


ROGRAMS in child development and family 

relations have been developed in’ many 

colleges and high schools because educators 
believe that young people have the least preparation 
for the most important and worth-while job, to them- 
selves and Democracy, that they will ever have 
building a family. 

In our courses in child development and guidance 
we insisted upon the value to the student of actual 
experiences in guiding the developing infant and 
child before he became emotionally “tied up” with 
his own. For the same reason, we felt that the 
student might have more success in his future 
marriage relationship if he understood more about 
human behavior, if he began now to improve his own 
adjustment and to experiment with better human 
relations. The natural laboratory for this was his 
own family, his roommates, friends of both sexes, 
and others, including those for whom he might need 
to gain new tolerance and understanding in order to 
build constructive relationships. 

Many writers speakers have challenged 
education to undertake the vital task of developing 
a new and desperately needed science of human 
relations. They claim it is needed if we are to 
succeed in building a world community. 

As freshmen come to college many new adjust- 
ments in relationships need to be made. Because 
it seems economical to develop better techniques of 
getting on with others when they are most needed, 
a course called Psychology of Adjustment in 
Human Relations was developed. It was given 
first as an elective to upperclassmen. These 
juniors and seniors voted almost unanimously that 
it should be required of all freshmen in their first 
semester. More than 100 of those upper-class 
students and almost 100 second semester freshmen 


co-operated by indicating on a check list the prob- 
lems they had had in college up to that time, which 
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ones had been solved, and how. They also indicated 
which ones they could have used help with, and 
double checked those that still remained problems. 

Supplied with this information and a catalogue 
of problems brought to the counselor in the two years 
previous, it was not difficult to arrange for two ex- 
perimental discussion groups in the 3-credit course 
Psychology of Adjustment in Human Relations. 
First semester freshman girls in home economics 
and nursing education composed the two groups of 
about 25 students each. 

The purpose of these discussion groups was to learn 
what methods were most effective (1) in helping 
students to “work through” their own problems 
toward better adjustment, (2) in developing in- 
sights into and understanding of the dynamics of 
human behavior, and (3) in motivating students to 
experiment with techniques that might lead to 
better human relations. 

The assumption was that these students might 
then establish and maintain more successful mar- 
riage and family relationships and also take some 
responsibility in helping build a world community. 

Students in the two groups were told that this was 
their class—that upperclassmen felt that every 
freshman should have an opportunity to discuss 
problems he might have now or later in the year. 
Problems were proposed, and the majority of the 
group decided which they would discuss in that 
period and thereafter. A student secretary took 
notes which were organized into an outline after 
the problem had been thoroughly considered and 
general principles evolved to the satisfaction of the 
group. A copy of the outline was given to each 
student. 

Students were urged to consider principles and to 
try out suggested techniques in their own relation- 
ships. Case studies and true stories were used to 
illustrate problems. Psychological material was 
given by the teacher (who became leader of the 
group during discussions) as it seemed necessary to 
an understanding of factors involved in the situation. 
Lectures by specialists were scheduled for evening 
hours when sections could meet together. 

A personality sketch was written, and a check list 
of problems was used at the beginning and end of 


the course. Because we strongly believe that dis- 
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cussions of this kind may be very disturbing to some 
people one-third of the teacher’s time was set aside 
for individual counseling, which students were urged 
to utilize as they felt the need. In cumulative 
folders kept for each student was gathered all the 
information available about any tests given the 
student—personality, vocational interest, reading 
and study skills, and individual intelligence. Each 
student was requested to come for one conference on 
the material in his folder. 

Twelve meetings were set aside for study and 
reading skills, as problems in this area topped the list 
for second semester freshmen; tests also revealed the 
need. Girls with high scores were excused. (In- 
cidentally, this feature was eliminated the second 
year as all freshmen were given some such work in 
general orientation.) Two texts were used and a 
library shelf of pertinent books maintained. At 
the end of the year, when marks were recorded, 
students rated anonymously on a 5-point scale which 
methods used had been most helpful or not at all 
helpful and indicated how the course had helped 
them in their relationships. They also made sug- 
gestions for improving and strengthening the course 
—twice during the semester, once after the first 
eight weeks, and again at the end. 


Some Results the First Year 

At the end of the first year students rated as the 
three most helpful methods (a) discussions, (b) 
special lectures, (c) true stories. 

Problems checked at the end of the semester 
totaled 2.6 per student, whereas freshmen of the 
year before averaged 7.6 per student at the beginning 
of the second semester. Since problems in each 
‘ase were largely campus ones, this is an interesting 
comparison. 

By the end of the first year counseling time was 
reduced by approximately one-third and appre- 
ciably fewer courses were flunked per freshman than 
the year before. 

Insight into the motives and behavior of self and 
others was reported as their greatest gain by 29 
students. Only three students reported actual 
incidents of improved relationships. 

In the second year of the experiment discussions 
were continued but made even more informal with 
no organization of notes into outlines. Psychologi- 
cal material was injected into discussions as needed 
toclarify problems. More true stories were gathered 
and used to illustrate problems in human relations 
that had been made evident the preceding year. 
The method of presenting the story was changed in 
this way: first the general problem was discussed, 
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then the situation or problem was told. This was 
an attempt to make the situation concrete and yet 
not personal, to stimulate more discussion of pos- 
sible methods of reaching a solution. After the 
class had suggested and considered probable results 
of various techniques, the conclusion to the true 
story was given as a way this girl, this couple, these 
roommates, or the family worked out their differ- 
ences or difficulties. The suggestion was always 
made, ‘try some of these techniques to see if they 
work in your relationships.” 


Some Results the Second Year 


When methods of study were rated anonymously 
by 48 students on a 5-point scale from “very help- 
ful’ to “not at all helpful” in improving their re- 
lationships, the group discussion of problems, illus- 
trated by true stories, and lectures by specialists 
ranked highest (see table). 


Method as rated by students 


NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS GIVING 
RATING INDICATED 


METHOD 

Very Rather 

Helpful Helpful 
Class discussions 31 10 
True stories 31 
Lectures by specialists 28 7 
Trying out techniques 18 17 
Writing down solutions in quiet ll 15 


Improved human relations reported by 35 students 
were incidents involving parents in 11 instances, 
friends in 8, roommates in 6, siblings in 4, and mis- 
cellaneous acquaintances in 9. 

The book rated most helpful by two-thirds of the 
students was Marriage and Family Relationships 
by R. G. Foster. 

Twenty students indicated new insight into and 
understanding of human motivation and behavior; 
19 specified and named new techniques tried which 
resulted in. better relationships; 7 felt that they had 
become more tolerant; 7 reported fewer emotional 
upsets; 4 had helped someone else to better adjust- 
ment; 2 were sure there was a decided decrease in 
feelings of inferiority. 

The course seemed to be instrumental (1) in 
cutting down on individual conferences, (2) in re- 
ducing the number of problems developed by fresh- 
men in their first semester, (3) in developing insight 
into and understanding of the dynamics of human 
behavior, and (4) in actually improving the relation- 
ships of the students in their own families and on the 
campus. 
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Combination Dry and Steam Flatirons Tested 


HARRIET B. BRECKENRIDGE and LOUISE J. PEET 


Miss Breckenridge, who received her MS degree in 
houschold equipment at Lowa State College last summer, 
is an assistant professor at the University of Georgia. 
Dr. Peet, head of household equipment at Towa State 
College, ts revising “* Household Equipment,” which 


she coauthored, for a_ third edition next’ summer. 


OMBINATION dry and steam irons are being 

placed on the market in increasing numbers. 

Three such combination irons, available at 

the time this investigation was begun, were tested as 

steam irons and as dry irons. Two conventional 

dry irons and one conventional steam iron were used 
for comparative purposes. 

Samples of fabries considered typical of those 
ironed in the home were selected for the tests. They 
were rectangular pieces, measuring 15 by 17} inches, 
of nylon, rayon, silk, wool, cotton, and linen. A sec- 
ond rectangle of the wool was pleated into a 3-inch 
inverted pleat and two }-inch knife pleats to repre- 
sent a pleated skirt; a second rectangle of the cotton 
A 
man’s cotton shirt, a child’s smocked cotton dress, a 
rayon slip, and a ruffled scrim curtain were also in- 
New unwashed duplicate fabric 


Was treated with a temporary water repellent. 


cluded in the tests. 
sumples of identical size and shape were used as 
standards for judging. 

Records were kept of the watt-hour consumption 
of the irons, the time required for ironing, and the 
scores of five judges on the appearance of the ironed 
samples. The temperature of the iron handle and 
of the thermostat control lever and the mean sole- 
plate temperatures at each thermostat setting were 
also recorded. These temperatures were corrected 
to 75°F ambient temperature, according to standards 
for electric flatirons proposed by the American 
Standards Association (Section 4.1.3., March 14, 
1947). 115 volts, 
Distilled water was used in the steam irons. 


Voltage was held constant at 


K:ssential characteristics of the irons, including the 
averages of the temperature recordings, are given in 
table 1. 

All samples were wetted and spun for one minute 
in the spindry basket of a washer, then hung to dry 
in a room in which the temperature was controlled 
at 80°F and the humidity at approximately 40 per 
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cent. When dry irons were used and samples were 
sprinkled with a weighed amount of water and each 
sample was placed in a separate closed container for 
about 43 hours before it was ironed, the moisture 
content of the cotton samples was from 30 to 35 per 
cent; of the rayon samples, 30 to 40 per cent; and of 
the linen, 33 to 40 per cent. Procedure followed 
recommendations made by Potter and Bass in their 
bulletin on “Selection and Use of the Electric Iron”’ 
(Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 1937). 
Two muslin pressing cloths were used when the wool 
samples were pressed with the dry irons. Amount 
of water converted to steam from the cloths was 
determined by weighing the cloths before and after 
use. 


160 
SAMPLES 


Nylon 


Treated cotton | 
Curtoin 

Oress r t 
Shirt ls 


8 
| 


Cuart |. Comparative Watt-HoUR CONSUMPTION 


roR IRONING SAMPLES WITH Dry AND STEAM IRONS 


In each test the samples were ironed in the order 
of increasing iron temperature requirements, as indi- 
cated by the dial settings. To prevent ironing some 
samples with retained heat, the iron was cooled until 
the thermostat completed the circuit before ironing 
of the next fabric was started. Five judges scored 
the samples on a basis of 1 to 10 for wrinkles and any 
marks of the iron which tended to cause shiny spots. 

Results of the investigation are shown in table 2 
and in charts 1, 2, and 3. 

As a result of the tests made with the three combi- 
nation irons, it was concluded that combination 
irons are acceptable for use in the home. The steam 
part was considered somewhat more acceptable than 
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TABLE 1 


Essential characteristics of the flatirons tested. (Temperatures given are the means of three tests) 


CHARACTERISTIC 


Rated wattage 
Rated voltage 
Weight: Dry 
cord) 

Filled with water 
Water capacity 
Provision for 
iron with water 


filling 


Approximate time for | 


generation of steam 
from water at room 
temperature of 78° 
to 80° F 

Thermostat setting 
for generation of 
steam from water at 
room temperature of 
78° to 80° F 

Cord length 

Position of cord at- 
tachment 


Soleplate area 
Soleplate shape 


Thermostat markings 


Position of thermo- 
stat dial 


Resting device 


Position and design 
of steam vents 


Provision for divert- 
ing steam from the 
soleplate while iron- 
ing 

Mean soleplate tem- 
eratures in degrees 
ahrenheit at each 
thermostat setting 
during the second 
‘fon’ period, and 
after 15 minutes of 


operation at the high- 


est setting 
Handle 
in degrees Fahrenheit 
after 15 minutes of 
operation at the high- 
est setting 


Thermostat control 


temperature | 


lever temperature in | 


degrees 


Fahrenheit | 


after 15 minutes of | 
operation at the high- 


est setting 


(with | 


IRON A (COMBINATION) 


1000 
115 
4.34 pounds 


4.74 pounds 
cup 
Depress steam control 
knob at front of handle 
and pour water into de- 
pression behind it. 
2 minutes, 5 seconds 


Rayon steam 


5 feet, 11 inches 
Rubber cover holds it 
out 3 inches to the 
right of the rear of 
handle; permanently 
attached 


28.01 square inches 
Pointed toe, square 
across the heel 

Off; dry range: rayon, 
silk, wool, cotton, 
linen; steam range: 
rayon, silk, wool 
On top of the 
under the handle 
Heel and handle rest 


iron 


IRON B (DRY) 


1100 
115 
3.88 pounds 


7 feet, 72 inches 

Metal spring holds it 
out 24 inches behind 
the back of handle; 
permanently attached 


29.13 square inches 
Oval, pointed heel and 


| toe 


Off, lo, rayon lo, rayon 
hi, cotton, wool, linen, 
hi, 275°, 350°, 400°, 
450°, 500°, 550° 
On the front 
handle 

Metal pieces 3 
wide and 1} inches 
long on each side of the 
iron above the sole- 


of the 


| plate 


| 


7 holes in a shallow 
groove } inch in from 
the edge of the sole- 
plate; theyextendfrom | 
point 43 inches toward | 
the heel on both sides. | 
Turn off with steam 
control knob 


Dry 


316 Rayon 166 
364 Silk 258 
427 Wool 366 
430 Cotton 433 
Linen 501 
15 min. 480 


Steam 
Rayon 
Silk 
Wool 
15 min. 


92 


84 


117 191 


208 
241 
285 
313 
354 


352 


Rayon Lo 
Hi 

Cotton 

Wool 

Linen 

15 min. 


115 


IRON C (DRY) 
1000 
115 

1.76 pounds 


5 feet, 8 inches 

Rubber cover holds it 
34 inches to the right 
from heel of the iron; 
permanently attached 


22.68 square inches 


Square heel curving to | 


a pointed toe 
Fast ,medium, and slow 
settings for rayon, silk, 


| wool, cotton, linen 


inches | 


On top of the iron 
under the handle 


Two metal prongs are 


| released from the sides 


of the soleplate when 
a knob on the handle is 


pressed with the 
thumb. Lock into 
ironing position by 
pushing soleplate a- 
gainst ironing board 


and pressing down on 
the handle with heel of 


| the hand. 


Medium Rayon 266 
Silk 290 
Wool 324 
Cotton 404 
Linen 488 
15 min. 448 
115 
213 


| 
| 


| 


IRON D (COMBINATION) 


1000 
115 
4.46 pounds 


5.00 pounds 


1 cup 
Funnel provided to fit 
into opening on the 


| right side of iron; plas- 
tic plug 
| 4 minutes, 14 seconds 


High 


7 feet, 5 inches 

Rubber cover holds it 
out 3 inches from the 
rear of handle; adjust- 
able to right or left 
sides; permanently at- 
tached 

34.65 square inches 
Oval with a pointed toe 


Off, low, medium, high 


Above the heel rest 


Tubular heel rest 


Large vent under a 
metal cap 3} inches back 
from toe; three grooves 
1 inch deep direct the 
steam to the toe and the 


two back corners of the 


soleplate 

Turn off with steam 

control knob 
Steam Dry 
Low 204 189 
Medium 351 338 
High 473 465 
15 min. 492 472 
107 141 
205 221 
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TABLE 1 


IRON E (COMBINATION) 

1000 
115 

5.30 pounds 


5.90 pounds 
1} cup 
Funnel provided to fit into 
opening on right side of iron; 
metal plug 


5 minutes, 5 seconds 


Linen 


7 feet 
Heel of the iron; removable 


35.82 square inches 
Oblong, with a pointed toe 
and squared heel 

On; off; fast; medium; slow 
for rayon, silk, wool, cotton, 
linen; low, high 


On top of the iron under the 
handle 
Metal box-like heel rest 


9 holes { inch apart and 3 
inch in from the edge of the 
soleplate; they extend back 
2) inches from the point of 
the toe on both sides. 


No provision 


Steam Dry 
Rayon 141 141 
Silk 178 173 
Wool 244 243 
Cotton 263 305 
Linen 319 337 
15 min. 316 324 

92 117 

157 222 


(Continued) 


IRON F (STEAM) 


600 
115 
5.92 pounds 


7.12 pounds 
2} cups 
Funnel fits into an opening 
on left side of iron; plastic 
| plug 


10 minutes, 56 seconds 


7 feet 
Heel of the iron; removable 


36.42 square inches 
Oblong, with a squared heel 
and pointed toe 

No thermostat control 


Separate rest 


15 small vents ina circle and 
triangle at the toe of the 
soleplate 


| When steam first appears, 
209 

15 minutes 
| appears, 392 


| 


steam 


after 


91 


the dry part for ironing woolens. The dry part was 
preferred, however, for ironing other fabrics which 
required more moisture than the steam part provided. 


TABLE 2 


Average watt-hour consumption, ironing time, and scores on 


samples when irons were used as dry irons and as steam wi 


zrons on all of the sample 8 (Average of three tests ) 


WATT-HOUR IRONING TIME 


SCORES ON 


KIND OF IRON CONSUMP 
omen | SAMPLES A 
Minutes Seconds 

Dry | 473.8 57 | 16 109.8 
Steam | 640.1 55 37 99,2 : 


Had the fabries been lightly sprinkled, as most 
manufacturers of steam irons recommend, this dif- 
ficulty would have been avoided and steam would 
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Hospitable Minneapolis Will Greet You in June 


An alluring invitation is extended to all home econ- 
omists by Miss Krost, consultant in homemaking in 
the Minneapolis Public Schools, who is serving as 
chairman of local arrangements for the AH EA annual 
meeting to be held in Minneapolis from June 21 to 24. 


OME economists in Minneapolis, the “City 

of Lakes’”’ in the state of 10,000 lakes, extend 

a cordial invitation to every home economist 

to attend the 39th annual meeting of the AHEA, 

June 21 to 24, 1948. Convention plans give promise 

of a rich program of professional information and 

inspiration as well as recreational opportunities near 
“The Waters of Minnetonka.” 

Minneapolis and St. Paul, Twin Cities of the Upper 
Midwest, are locatéd on the Mississippi River, which 
has its origin in the northern part of Minnesota in 
Itasca State Park. 

St. Paul, the capital, noted for its “Festival of 
Nations,” will open the doors of its municipal audi- 
torium on Tuesday evening, June 22, for one of the 
well-known Minnesota “Ice Revues.”” The St. Paul 
Skating Club and the “pop-concert”’ orchestra will 


Air view of downtown Min- 
neapolis, city of 535,000 hos- 
pitable people, largest city 
between Chicago and the 
West Coast, showing Loring 
Lake, one of the 22 lakes and 
lakelets within the city 
limits. When you attend 
the 39th annual meeting of 
AHEA, June 21 to 24, you 
can take a boat ride starting 
at Lake Calhoun, travel by 
lagoon to Lake-of-the-Isles, 
past many lovely homes and 
gardens, on to Cedar Lake, 
and back again to Lake Cal- 
houn. You may go boating, 
canoeing, or swimming on 
any number of lakes within 
easy reach of convention 
headquarters and your 
hotel. 


ANN M. KROST 


present an attractive and colorful program of figure, 
acrobatic, and group skating. (Watch the JouRNAL 
for details and information about reservations. ) 

Trips are planned for those who want to see the 
sights for which Minneapolis is famous-— its beautiful 
lakes and parks, Minnehaha Falls, the river drives, 
the natural history museum on the University of 
Minnesota campus, the flour mills, and other note- 
worthy industrial and civic centers. 

Special exhibits with gallery talks will be scheduled 
at the Minneapolis Art Institute, which has the finest 
collection of Chinese court robes in the western 
world. At the Walker Art Center and at the Swed- 
ish Art Institute, modern and historic exhibits may 
be seen. 

Northrup Auditorium at the University of Minne- 
sota, largest university on a single campus in Amer- 
ica, will open its doors for the Association’s general 
meeting on Wednesday evening, June 23. 

A post-convention trip to Rochester is planned for 
those who want to see the Rochester Chi'd Health 
Project in operation under the direction of Dr. C. J. 
Aldrich. The trip will include a visit to the world- 


famous Mayo Clinic, the Mayo Medical Museum, 
and St. Mary’s Hospital 


Norton & Peel 
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Tentative Program 


39th Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—June 21 to 24, 1948 
Board Meetings: June 19, 20, and 25 


Theme: “‘The Home in the World Community” 


DAY MORNING 
Saturday 10:00 Executive board meeting (elected officers, 
June 19 chairmen of departments and divisions, 

and headquarters officers) 
Sunday 9:00 Registration 
June 20 
Executive board meeting 
National committee meetings (time and 
place arranged by headquarters after 
chairmen express time preferred 
Monday 8:00 Registration 
June 21 
Exhibits open 
9:00 Eye opener 
Ipa Jean Kain, author of a daily syndi 
eated column on diet and exercise, 
Washington, D.C 
10:15 General meeting 
Prominent women speakers on the general 
subject of ‘“‘Women’s Responsibilities 
Today” 
Tuesday 7:30 Kappa Omicron Phi breakfast 
June 22 


8:30 Eye opener 


9:30 General meeting “Visits with Our World 
Neighbors”’ (reports from various coun 
tries) and a speaker on ‘“‘The Interna 
tional Economic Situation”’ 

Epona AmIpon, 


Economics 


chief, 
Service, 


Chairman 
Home Education 
U.S. Office of Education 


Wednesday 7:30 Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfast 


June 23 
8:30 Eye opener 
Jane TIFFANY WAGNER, assistant mana 
ger of the organization division of the 
depart 


and education 


National 


public affairs 


ment of the Broadcasting 


Company 


9:30 Division business and program meetings 
(to be planned by division officers) 


12:00 Division luncheons (if desired 


Thursday 7:30 Omicron Nu breakfast 

June 24 8:30 Eye opener 

presented by Exstt 
The Dayton 


Styles of 1948, 
Amprose of 
Minneapolis 


Company, 


00 Department business and program meet 
ings (to be planned by department of- 


ficers) 
12:15 Department luncheons (if desired) 

9:00 Executive board meeting (newly elected 
officers and officers who continue to 
serve, division chairmen and new chair- 
men of departments replacing outgoing 
chairmen) 


Friday 
June 25 


9:00 State presidents’ meeting 
Sight-seeing trips 


12:00 Presidents’ workshop luncheon 


AFTERNOON 


2:00 Executive board meeting 


2:00 Registration 
Executive board meeting 


National committee meetings (time and 
place arranged by headquarters after 
chairmen express time preferred) 


2:00 Division meetings (separate or joint as 
planned by chairmen) 


5:00 Meetings of national division and de- 
partment chairmen with state division 
and department chairmen (if desired 
by national chairmen) 


12:15 Luncheon for guests from other coun 
tries 


2:00 Department meetings (separate or joint 
as planned by chairmen) 


2:00 “Affairs of the Association’’ meeting 
5:00 National committee meetings (to be 


arranged by the chairmen who need 
to hold meetings 


2:00 Presentation of work of Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics 
In charge K. Srieseina, chief, 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 

Home Economies, USDA 
Presiding—PrARL P. Swanson, profes 


sor of foods and nutrition, Iowa 


State College 
4:00 Council meeting 
2:00 Executive board meeting 


State presidents’ meeting 


EVENING 


7:30 Executive board meeting 


7:00 National program-of-work committee 

meeting (national chairman of commit * 

tee, national chairmen of divisions, and A 

national incoming and outgoing chair : 
men of departments) 


8:00 Council meeting > 


Special features Planned by Minnesota 


Home Economics Association 


8:00 General meeting— Northrup Auditorium, 
University of Minnesota 
Some phase of international co-operation : 
with reference to the home 
E. ALien, judge, United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth District (Ohio, Michigan, Ken 


tucky, Tennessee 


6:30 Association dinner in honor of 25th an- 
niversary of the BHNHE 
Mary |. Barser, director, 
home economics department, Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Marie Dye, dean, School of 
Economics of Michigan 


In har ge 


Presiding 
Home 
College and AHEA president-elect 


State 


This chart of the tentative program will be brought up to date in succeeding issues of the JouRNAL. 
Information about hotels and hotel reservation form may be found on page 20 of the 
l4l 


ad section. 
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HOME ECONOMISTS ARE REALISTIC 
PEARL GREENE 
University of Maine 


One of the strongest impressions created by the 
August 1947 workshop of the committee on criteria 
for evaluating programs of home economics was 
that of the realism of the group. Day after day 
committee members faced the practical implications 
of each step in their thinking. One of the most 
interesting examples followed the agreement that 
education for homemaking is a prime objective of 
college-level home economics and that it should be 
not only basic for the home economics major but 
available to others. One subcommittee studied 
the implications of this objective on curricula. 
Another considered them from the angle of size, 
selection, and use of staff. 

The latter group, while recognizing that size is no 
criterion of merit, took particular note of the small 
department. Here the problem appeared to be 
that of securing, in a very few individuals, training 
adequate to teach at acceptable college level in 
ach of the various areas through which home 
economics contributes to family life. Particularly 
was this a problem when the individual was ex- 
pected to teach also in specialized professional areas. 
The entire committee agreed with the subcommittee 
that a small department showed vision and strength 
when it set up its objectives and allotted its re- 
sources, first, to nonmajor education for homemaking 
available to all; second, to homemaking as a major; 
and third, to specialized vocational programs limited 
in number to those for which size of staff was ade- 
quate to make a strong offering to the interested 
student group. 

As cases were developed to show what could be 
done with well-selected staffs of four or fewer mem- 
bers, certain factors to maximize the scope and effec- 
tiveness of programs began to appear. Among 
these were: 

1. A sound family-life point of view on the part 
of all staff members 

2. A supply of broadly trained people to carry 
the core of the program in family life, child develop- 
ment, and related fields 

3. Homemaking and other family-life and voca- 
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tional experiences, as enriching the preparation of 
staff members beyond minimum academic require- 
ments 

4. Maximum development and use of the contri- 
butions of other departments in various aspects of 
the education of home economics students 

5. Increased emphasis on the less highly special- 
ized vocations open to college graduates in general, 
especially those for which a family-life or family- 
economics point of view is an asset 


JUNIOR UNITED NATIONS 
Lea CowLes 
Director, International School 
Lake Success, New York 


In a lovely old colonial mansion, surrounded by 
spacious flower-bordered lawns, almost beneath the 
shadows of the United Nations building at Lake 
Success, is located a nursery-kindergarten——the 
first unit of an international school, organized in 
October 1947 for the children of members of the 
United Nations delegations and secretariat. 

There is never a dull moment, from the time the 
fathers drop their young charges at 9:30 a.m. until 
they pick them up at 6 p.m. Part-time teachers 
and volunteer parents are kept busy carrying out 
a full day’s program of educational guidance, 
creative activities, well-planned meals, and frequent 
rests. Satisfaction comes when one hears an Ameri- 
‘an child struggling to converse in French and 
succeeding, or hears Marie utter her first English 
word. The busy day for the staff is lightened when 
three-year-old Florence Wu is heard to explain to 
a reporter, “I am New York, but my father, she 
is of China.”” Teachers learn that a smile means 
approval in any language, but to their consterna- 
tion they find that rice is not rice in any language. 
Dead silence ensued one noon when the same little 
Miss Wu flatly turned it down, saying “‘I don’t like 
rice, and my mamma, she say I don’t have to eat 

Mrs. Lea Cowles, who directs this school, is an 
assistant professor and specialist in nursery school 
organization on leave of absence from the School of 
Home Economics at the University of Alabama. 
The new school was brought into being through 
the Parents Association of United Nations Staff 
Members. 

Many of the senior members of the secretariat 
have taken a keen interest in the international 
school and have assisted in its early struggles. 
Direct liaison between the administration and the 
Parents Association has been maintained through 
the training division under the direction of Sven 
Bjorklund of Sweden and his assistant, R. J. Barton 
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of the United States. Both Dr. Bjérklund and Mr. 
Barton have children in the school. 


Junior United Nations Nursery 
School members in conference 
at their school at Lake Success, 
This interior view of the play- 
room shows French, Indian, 
American, Free African, and 
Russian children intent on the 
subject of the moment. They 
soon become accustomed to 
their differences in dress, 
speech, and manners. All of 
the 28 enrollees learn to con- 
verse in the two working lan- 
guages of the UN, English and 
French, and acquire a knowl 
edge of many other mother 
tongues as well. At present 
ten countries are represented. 


Besides Mrs. Cowles, the teaching staff consists 
of wives of secretariat members; Mme. Dartigue 
is of Hungarian birth and married to a Haitian; 
Mme. Astrow is Swiss by birth and married to a 
Russian who has resided in this country for many 
years; Miss Storer, the dietitian, is English. The 
management committee is composed entirely of 
parents—three Americans and one each from India, 
the United Kingdom, France, and China. Further- 
more, the parents give voluntary help to the school 
staff. Mothers with free time contribute their 
services from half a day a week to a day a month, 
and even some of the fathers help. 

One of the most challenging and thrilling ex- 
periences a person might encounter in these days of 
unrest and insecurity is to have a share in encourag- 
ing world understanding, companionship, and peace- 
ful relations to such a group of young children of 
various nationalities, languages, and temperaments. 
This may well be the first step in establishing a 
basis for the future peace of the world. 


REVOLUTION IN SUGAR INDUSTRY 


KATHARINE B. CRONKHITE 
Refined Syrups and Sugars, Ine. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


Something is happening in the sugar industry— 
something that food manufacturers are liking to 
such an extent that they are installing new equip- 
ment in their plants and revising formulas for ice 
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cream, baked goods, candies, soft drinks, frozen 
fruits, and other foods. Characteristically, alert 


Official United Nations Photo 


dietitians who supervise the preparation of food 
in institutions are checking to see if they, too, can 
benefit. 

The cost of living is soaring; a famishing world 
is depending for food upon the United States; 
manufacturers of food are exerting every effort to 
keep down operating costs and to increase produc- 
tion. Liquid sugar, which is pumped by refineries’ 
drivers into customers’ storage tanks and thence, 
by a simple turn of a valve, into processing depart- 
ments, both releases expensive space formerly needed 
for the storage of sugar bags and cuts down man- 
power costs. It does this by eliminating six steps 
of handling: unloading sugar bags from side cars or 
trucks, transporting them to storage rooms, carrying 
them to processing departments, opening, emptying, 
and disposing of them. First processed and dis- 
tributed in 1925 by Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc., 
liquid sugar is now being offered by most of the 
leading sugar refineries. 

Until recently liquid sugar was available only to 
large food manufacturers ; now it is packed in * 10 tins 
(8? pounds, 3 quarts) for institutions, small confee- 
tioners and bakers, and for use at soda fountains. 
Institutional dietitians use it as a convenient, ready- 
prepared sweetener for berries, sodas, fruit drinks, 
fruit or sauce toppings for desserts, for cutting the 
concentrated flavor of some sirups, and as a base for 
table sirup. For its invert content, which causes 
retention of moisture and thus prolongs the shelf life 
of baked goods and candies, it is used in cakes and 
pies. As a pack for frozen fruits and berries it is 
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useful because it is ready for immediate use at room 
temperature. It can be diluted to any desired con- 
centration by the addition of boiled tap water, thus 
saving the time and labor required to make a simple 
sirup. Prior to the advent of liquid sugar as a pack 
for frozen fruits and berries, the two alternatives were 
making a simple sirup, which required a long waiting 
period for cooling during which the fruit might be- 
come discolored, or packing the fruit in dry sugar, 
which was unsatisfactory with many fruits and 
berries, causing dryness, permitting discoloration, 
resulting in uneven texture, flavor, and crystalliza- 
tion. Liquid sugar is distributed evenly and at the 
appropriate concentration over fruit, thus reducing 
discoloration to a minimum, preventing bruising 
(because no stirring is necessary), preserving the 
original size, shape, and texture, and freezing evenly. 
Most users find this mixture of sucrose and invert 
sugar sweeter than dry sugar. 

This sugar sirup is a 50 per cent inverted sugar 
composed of 76 per cent solids of which 50 per cent 
is sucrose, 25 per cent is dextrose, and 25 per cent is 
levulose. The pHis5.0to5.5. The # 10 tins are not 
on the retail market now but are on sale by many 
institution supply houses. The company does not 
at present pack its product in smaller sizes. 


TO PREVENT FAULTY FATHERS 


Howarp L. Jones 
Colgate University 
Hamilton, New York 


One of my friends, an author, has achieved a 
monumental step forward with the advent of pow- 
dered coffee. Following some instruction in the 
art of boiling water he succeeded in making a pal- 
atable cup of coffee. It is the first time he has ever 
known one iota of kitchen success. Talking this 
achievement over with friends convinces me that too 
large a proportion of us men are total losses when 
it comes to the performance of basic domestic tasks. 
When forced to assume household duties we find 
ourselves sleeping on uncomfortably wrinkled beds, 
making frustrating attempts to prepare meals, and 
generally disrupting well-ordered homes. If our 
wives leave for a vacation we devote the last hours 
prior to their return to frenzied attempts to bring 
some order out of chaos; we wipe our dirty dishes, 
run the vacuum cleaner over the most offending 
areas, and await inspection with considerable trepi- 
dation. We defend this lack of household ability 
with such invalid excuses as ‘‘that’s women’s work.”’ 

American systems of public education have con- 
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tinually ‘‘missed a good bet” in not insisting upon the 
completion, by boy and girl alike, of at least one 
fundamental homemaking course. Recent reports 
on general education discuss the knowledge and 
understanding “that all people should have in 
common” and lay justifiable stress on social studies, 
English, and health. This is no attempt to question 
the vital importance of these areas of study, but are 
we truly attempting to “prepare for life’? A con- 
siderable proportion of “‘life’’ for the husband and 
father is devoted to homemaking duties. For 
example: 

1. Professor B, father of two young children, while 
expectantly awaiting the third, finds that his mother- 
in-law is ill and cannot come to help with the 
children. He must carry the load of keeping house 
for himself and his children; do the cooking, washing, 
cleaning, and diaper changing; and prepare for the 
return of his wife and new baby. 

2. Mrs. K has contracted pneumonia and is con- 
fined to her bed. Mr. K is not financially able to 
employ a nurse 24 hours a day, consequently must 
assume much of the burden himself. 

3. Mrs. R has left for a short vacation with 
relatives on Cape Cod. Her husband’s duties pre- 
vent his joining her immediately; consequently, he 
is keeping “bachelor’s quarters,”’ preparing his own 
meals, attempting the myriad housekeeping chores. 

Such situations, which might be duplicated many 
times, tell the story graphically. They point 
directly to the need for high school preparation in 
cooking, mending, cleaning, and baby tending, for 
boys as well as for girls. Such a broadened program 
involves serious problems. It would mean increased 
school facilities and faculties. It would open up : 
new field of endeavor for male teacher-trainees, a 
field in which men might well excel. It certainly 
would suffer the birth pains of all new compulsory 
courses, the organized opposition of entrenched 
branches of an already overcrowded curriculum. 

Some school systems have succeeded in encourag- 
ing large numbers of boys to enroll voluntarily in 
these courses by devoting the first part of their train- 
ing to the preparation (and consumption) of choco- 
late cake, apple pie, and fudge. Others have eradi- 
cated the “sissy”’ or “girlish” stigma by convincing 
members of the varsity football team of the value of 
such a course. Increased enrollments on an elective 
basis are highly possible; compulsory enrollment 
would be far more desirable. But voluntary or 
required, I am sure, as a school teacher, a husband, 
a father, and, all-too-often, a housekeeper-cook-baby 
tender, that here is a highly neglected area in our 
attempts to ‘“‘prepare for life after school.” 
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Comment 


THIS IS THE RESEARCH ISSUE 


Last June the executive committee, upon recom- 
mendation of the research publication committee, 
voted to continue to devote one issue of the JouRNAL 
each year to a presentation of reports of research 
from the several areas of home economics. This 
is that issue. Last year the research issue (Feb- 
ruary) was made up largely of material presented 
at the 1946 annual meeting. This year the con- 
tent has been developed through the co-operation 
of the Association’s division chairmen. 


CARRY IT WITH PRIDE 


From now on, a card of membership in AHEA 
will be issued to each home economist who joins the 
Association. It is printed in what seems to have 
turned out to be the 1948 color for AHEA, red. 
It is a size suitable for filing in your wallet. It 
will, it is hoped, prove to be an appreciated re- 
minder of the responsibilities as well as the privileges 
of your chosen professional group, the American 
Home Economies Association. 

A special AHEA membership card has been 
devised for graduating seniors. It is given them 
upon payment of national dues of $2.50, the special 
rate granted each graduating senior who joins the 
Association before she leaves her campus. Such a 
membership card is, of course, honored by every 
state association. 


CAN YOU GET ONE? 


Speaking of membership in AHEA, here are some 
statistics that we need to do some work on. 

AHEA membership in 1946-47 totaled 17,504, 
an increase of 2,026 persons over the total for 1943- 
44, or an average increase of 675 members a year 
for the last three vears. 

Home economists receiving the bachelor’s degree 
in 1943-44 totaled 8,263, according to Office of 
Education figures (Mise. 2557, Revised 1945). 
Assuming that an equal number of degrees has been 
conferred annually since, the total number of home 
economists who have received baccalaureate de- 
grees in the last three years alone totals 24,789 
persons——better than 7,000 more than are found in 
the present Association membership. 
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The first degree to a home economist was granted, 
probably, in the 1870’s. If all the living home 
economics graduates could be counted, the total 
would reach huge proportions—no doubt high into 
six figures. 

And all these graduates are potential members of 
AHEA. Why are they not members? Can you 
figure out the reason? Can you suggest a way to 
secure the interest of just one home economist in 
joining forces with the thousands of other graduates 
of the profession that believes in and works for 
the promotion of better home and family life? The 
way to enlist the interest of one may be the way 
to secure that of another. Can you suggest two 
ways? 

The potential influence of about 18,000 home 
economists is really immeasurable. But think 
what a power it should be, and could be, if all the 
eligibles were members! As a home economist, is 
there anything you can do, should do, about it? 


HANDBOOK OFF THE PRESS! 


A newly revised Handbook of the American Home 
Economics Association has recently been distributed 
to all national and state officers and committee 
chairmen of the Association. 

The Handbook brings up to date the information 
assembled by Gladys Branegan for the first Hand- 
book published in 1942. It constitutes the working 
manual of each officer and committee member in 
both the state and the national organization. It 
spells out the mechanics of operation for individuals 
and groups, for elected officers and governing bodies, 
for headquarters staff, and for the annual meeting. 
Conceivably, it could have interest for members at 
large. It sells for 25 cents. 

The organization of the Handbook in its present 
form is largely the work of Keturah Baldwin. 
Much credit and the Association’s sincere thanks 
for a very usable, loose-leaf, mimeographed work- 
book (with a red cover, of course) go to her and to 
Helen Stacey and her committee on revision. The 
committee included also Dorothy Dickins, Marion 
Pfund, and Gladys Wyckoff. 


FAMILY LIFE CONFERENCE 


To plan further for the National Conference on 
Family Life, to be held in Washington, D. C., May 
6, 7, and 8, a committee of 20 met in New York 
in mid-January. Four home economists were pres- 
ent-—Muriel Brown, Margaret Davidson, Esther 
MeGinnis, and Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde. 

The structural pattern of the Conference has 
been decided. It will be a work conference with 
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every delegate participating in a discussion group. 
On December 31, the closing date, 125 organiza- 
tions had signed up as sponsoring agencies. 

Because of lack of space for discussion groups, 
attendance is to be limited to about 1,000 persons. 

An attendance divided between professional and 
lay persons (preferably homemakers) is hoped for, 
and to that end sponsoring groups are asked to name 
delegations on that basis. 

Nation-wide committees are at work preparing 
reports in three main areas—-background materials 
(statistics on families, cultural background, etc.), 
families in social groups (dynamics of family inter- 
action), and opportunities for action. This last 
area will cover ten aspects—home management, 
housing, economic welfare, education, health, social 
welfare, community participation, legal counseling, 
and recreation. These reports are expected to be 
in the hands of both lay and professional groups by 
March in order that they may be given consideration 
prior to the May Conference. 


FICTION LIST ON HOME LIFE 


An annotated list of fiction dealing with home and 
family life has been compiled by Alice Sowers and 
her predecessor, Mrs. Eva W. Scully, together with 
their committees on home economics education 
through libraries. This 32-page publication, with 
its contents arranged for easy reference, lists more 
than 100 books of fiction for three age levels— 
elementary children, high school young people, 
and adults. Copies are available for 25 cents each; 
order them from AHEA, 700 Victor Building, Wash- 
ington 1, D.C. 


TWO CAREER LEAFLETS READY 


Off the press last month came the leaflet “Your 
Career in Home Economics Research” with its 
imperial purple cover hinting strongly at the high 
quality of its contents. This 16-page, illustrated 
leaflet sets forth the increasing opportunities in 
home economics research and indicates the qualifi- 
cations needed for research positions. It was 
prepared by the research department, of which 
Florance B. King is chairman. Ruth M. Leverton 
headed the committee which developed it. 

Sometime this month another publication, ‘Your 
Career As a County Home Demonstration Agent,” 
will be available for distribution. It is designed as a 
film strip unrolling the challenge of the work of a 
county home demonstration agent and the qualifica- 
tions needed to be a successful one. This 8-page 
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leaflet with its peacock green cover was prepared 
by the extension department, of which Myrtle 
Weldon is chairman. Nellie McCannon headed the 


- committee which developed it. Florence Hall 


served as adviser. 

The research leaflet sells for 35 cents, the extension 
leaflet for 25 cents. Each may be ordered in quan- 
tities at a reduced rate. Write the AHEA business 
manager, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C., 
for details about quantity orders. Each publica- 
tion provides a block of space on the back cover 
where a distributor may print or write in his name. 


CANADIAN CONSUMERS UNITE 


Canadian women made plans in the spring of 
1947 for an association of consumers to go into 
action in September, just before prices were taken out 
from government control. 

Preliminary expenses of forming this voluntary 
organization to protect the consumer and the 
national economy were met by the Canadian govern- 
ment, which made $15,000 available from remaining 
price control funds. Further financing is from 50- 
cent memberships open to all Canadian women. <A 
drive is on for 250,000 members. 

The National Council of Women and the Canadian 
Home Economics Association were active in found- 
ing this Canadian Association of Consumers. Co- 
operating with them were some 50 other women’s 
organizations having consumer interests rep- 
resenting varied economic, racial, occupational, 
religious, and language groups. The slogan chosen 
by them is “In unity there is strength.” 

In CAC’s 6-point consumer program, the price 
situation following decontrol has priority. That 
the question was kept alive after decontrol is shown 
by the fact that price ceilings were reimposed in 
November on processed foods and in January on 
meat and butter; the reason assigned was an un- 
justified price rise. Their “OPA” had not been 
abolished although price ceilings had been removed. 

A press release from Canada, dated December 2, 
1947, read: “When Parliament opens on Friday, 
it will be faced with a demand from the Canadian 
Association of Consumers that the subject of high 
prices, especially of essential food commodities, be 
given precedence in view of its importance to the 
health of the nation.’ 

More about the Canadian Association of Con- 
sumers may be found in the December—January 
issue of Consumer Education Service.—MARGARET 
D. THompson, In Charge of Consumer Education 
Activities, AHEA,. 
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ASK THEM TO JOIN 


Contributor: Vireinta Tutus, President, HEIB 
Club, Birmingham, Alabama. 


From a membership of 20 the HEIB club in 
Birmingham, Alabama, has grown to 72 in 4 years. 
This growth was brought about by the constant 
work of the utility home economists in inviting all 
new personnel to join, by the Red Cross nutritionist’s 
soliciting all business home economists whom she 
met, and by ‘word of mouth” invitations from each 
member. Interesting programs, good lunches, and 
enthusiastic members have created within visitors 
the desire to join. Our membership includes both 
office and field home economists from public utilities, 
the housing authority, Red Cross, department 
stores, a newspaper, a magazine, meat packers, and 
appliance stores. With such a varied roster any 
club would grow! 


GOOD PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Contributor: Esste L. chairman, HEIB 
Department of AHEA, Los Angeles, California. 


Why not leave your extra copies of the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics in the office of your physician, 
dentist, library, or beauty shop? It is good pro- 
fessional relations to have others become familiar 
with home economics. 


PASS THE NEWS ALONG 


Contributor: QUINELLE McRag, clothing specialist, 
Georgia Extension Service. 


Your news release giving results of the poll on 
slips made by the AHEA Consumer Speaks project 
was turned over to our extension editor. It will 
be used in releases made up for country home dem- 
onstration agents to publish in their local papers, 
It will then be referred to the radio editor to be 
incorporated in a script to be sent out to HDA’s. 


TO CHECK FOOD WASTE 
Contributor: Veronica Morrissry, manager, L. 8. 


Ayres & Company Tea Room, Indianapolis. 


One food supervisor selects each day, without 
advance notice, a kitchen which will be spot checked 
for food waste. At 4 p.m. when the food production 
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garbage containers are collected, this supervisor 
examines carefully the container from the depart- 
ment selected. Contents of the container are spread 
on large sheets of paper stretched over metal trays. 
A porter uses a child’s rake to examine the scraps. 
Any portions of edible foods are taken out and 
placed on a display tray. An itemized list from the 
bakery department, for example, might read: | 
half-squeezed orange, 1 whole egg among some 
empty egg shells, prune pits with pulp clinging to 
them (not properly seeded). The raw food cost is 
figured. The workers try to keep their department 
list the shortest, and after several weeks of such 
checking it takes an eagle eye to detect any waste 
in the garbage containers. 


OTHER IDEAS 


Ideas borrowed, developed, or originated which 
have speeded and benefited food preparation are 
juice can openers to remove the black line in fresh 
shrimp without tearing away any of the meat, a 
tiny tea strainer to drain the oil from caviar, a wet 
baking board to bake tender French meringues, 
sugar sacks to put washed salad greens in to dry 
before adding the oil and wine vinegar. 


KNIT AN AFGHAN SQUARE 
Contributor: ANNE M. RoseNFELD, Scarsdale, New 

York. 

My mother suggested to the Scarsdale Women’s 
Interchurch Council that the 12 or 15 ladies who 
attend knit 6-inch squares while at these meetings 
and make them into an afghan to be sent to Church 
World Service. Everyone co-operated and the 
afghan took shape in no time at all. 


BIRTHDAY CUSTOM 
Contributor: ANNETTE Koss, Mt. Carroll, Illinois. 


The Sara Hostetter Home Economies Club of 
Francis Shimer College (Illinois) remembers birth- 
day anniversaries of club members with a monthly 
birthday cake. A special table is set up for the 
girls having birthdays during the month. Cakes 
are made and decorated by the foods class. 


ALASKANS LIKE ROSEHIP JAM 


Contributor: Mrs. Lota C. Titty, University of 
Alaska, Alaska news gatherer for the JouRNAL. 


Mrs. R. M. Parkins, Anchorage homemaker, has 
developed this recipe for delicious rosehip jam: 4 lb 
cooked and strained rosehip pulp, 3 lb sugar, 2 
lemons, juice and rind. Cook rind and cut fine be- 
fore adding other ingredients. The superior vita- 
min C content of rosehips and their abundance give 
Alaskans a substitute for shipped-in fruits. 
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FROM AHEA 


BE CAREFUL 


Guapys T. OLSON 


Miss Olson of Iowa State College, chairman of the 
AHEA’s home safety education committee, represented 
the Association at the National Safety Congress and 
Exposition held in Chicago from October 6 to 10, 1947. 


The theme of the 1947 National Safety Congress 
conference, ‘‘Be Careful—The Life You Save May 
Be Your Own,” emphasized individual and shared 
responsibility for safe living. Happenings in three 
of the divisional meetings are of special interest to 
home economists. 

“How the Home Economist in Business Can 
Contribute to the Home Safety Program” was dis- 
cussed by Jeanette Campbell of the home service 
of General Mills, Ince. Among other things Miss 
Campbell said: 


Let’s glimpse for the next few minutes some of the specific 
ways in which home economists in business can help to pro 
mote safe practices in the home. Home economists em- 
ployed by newspapers and magazines to write homemaking 
columns can give a safety tip each day in the newspaper food 
column. Giving a safety tip daily is better than devoting a 
column to the subject and then dropping it for a while; one 
idea a day is likely to be read and the subject of safety kept 
before the homemaker daily, making her more conscious of 
its importance. This daily safety tip could appear in a 
separate block or more subtly by incorporating the safety 
message right in a recipe. Most women read and clip our 


recipes. 


Methods to use in making acceptable presenta- 
tions of farm home safety were shown through two 
films which were previewed—Miracle in Paradise 
Valley, which can be secured from the Sinclair 
Refining Company, 10 West 5lst Street, New York 
20, N. Y., and Safety, The Number I Crop, which is 
a movie of the General Motors Corporation, General 
Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

Taking part in the farm division programs was 
kvelyn Evert of the Wisconsin Electric Power 
Company, Milwaukee, who assisted in giving an 
electrical safety demonstration. The demonstra- 
tion has been used in Wisconsin to interpret the need 
for safe electrical appliances and wiring in the home. 
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Two Wisconsin 4-H club girls, Carolyn and Lois 
Fisher, followed Miss Evert with their demonstra- 
tion, Home Wiring for Safety. 

Publications of interest mentioned by organiza- 
tions represented are Visual Aids Bibliography on 
Home Safety, by the American Red Cross; Fire 
Safety in the Home, by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; Hazard Detector, check sheets to study 
safety content in home economics curricula, by the 
National Safety Council. A list of new publications 
and their cost is now available in printed form 
from the National Safety Council. 

Activities which need to be stressed this year 
were summarized by Herbert J. Stack of the Center 
for Safety, New York University. Those of special 
importance to home economists included: 

1. More work done in the field of home safety 
throughout the country, as the accident toll de- 
mands 

2. New publications issued which do not gloss 
over information based on research 

3. More articles on home safety published both 
in state publications and popular magazines 

4. Use of all avenues possible to help make people 
well-informed on the subject of home safety 


PEACE THROUGH UNDERSTANDING 


Mrs. Don Sroors and Lucite W. ReyNoups 


Mrs. Stoops and Dr. Reynolds represented AHEA as 
unofficial observers at the second meeting of Uni- 
led Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization. Mrs. Stoops, wife of the assistant 
agricultural attaché in Mexico, was a former high 
school teacher and home demonstration agent in 
Oklahoma. Dr. Reynolds is a member of the staff of 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economies. 


It was a thrilling experience to represent the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association at the back- 
ground meetings arranged for unofficial observers 
at the second meeting of UNESCO, held in Mexico 
City, November 6 to December 3, 1947. Admission 
credentials were issued to 117 residents of the 
United States who served as national, regional, or 
local organization observer appointees. 

The facilities made available to the unofficial 
observers included scheduled meetings with dele- 
gation members and others on various aspects of 
UNESCO and its work, background materials and 
conference documents, and service on appointments 
with various representatives. 

A total of 12 background meetings were held in one 
of the classrooms of the Escuela Normal de Maestros 
(Teachers’ Training College), a beautiful, modern 
structure completed just in time for the opening 
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sessions of UNESCO. The meetings were designed 
to acquaint delegates with the major objectives 
of UNESCO, the achievements to date, and the jobs 
to be done in communities across the nation if 
UNESCO is to achieve its goals. 


Topics Discussed Were Fundamental 


Some of the topies discussed included: (1) ed- 
ucation for international understanding, (2) 
UNESCO and community action, and (3) exchange 
of persons. At each of the 12 meetings topics were 
presented by members of the U.S. delegation and 
staff members of the Department of State and the 
national commission. Formal presentation of each 
topic was followed by questions and informal dis- 
cussion. 

Unofficial observers were permitted to attend 
sessions of the general conference of UNESCO and 
thus to gain some comprehension of the organization 
as a whole. 

Representatives of 36 nations, together with ob- 
servers from 13 other countries, the United Nations, 
the Pan American Union, and other international 
bodies attended the meeting. Each country, re- 
gardless of size or wealth, had only one vote and was 
represented by five official delegates and five alter- 
nates. As JourRNAL readers know, UNESCO is 
one of several organizations affiliated with the 
United Nations. As stated in its constitution, the 
purpose of UNESCO is “to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among the 
nations through education, science and culture in 
order to further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law and for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the 
world, without distinction of race, sex, language or 
religion, by the Charter of the United Nations.”’ 

The main task of this second general conference 
of UNESCO was to appraise the work of the organ- 
ization during 1947, to lay down the program and 
policies for 1948, and to approve a budget. 

The program adopted at Mexico City falls under 
six main heads (1) reconstruction, (2) communica- 
tion, (3) education, (4) cultural interchange, (5) 
human and social relations, (6) natural sciences. 
To quote from the final resolutions: 


Throughout all parts of the program for 1948 UNESCO 
will seek to make more real the idea of a world society by 
promoting collaboration in specific tasks between Govern- 
ments and peoples and between educators, scientists, schol- 
ars, creative artists, experts in radio, films and the press and 
all workers in related fields. 


The budget for 1948 is eight million dollars, one- 
third larger than that for 1947. Of this total, the 
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United States will contribute 40 per cent. The 
1948 meeting of UNESCO is to be held in Beirut. 
Lebanon, Syria. 

Again and again, discussions emphasized that 
UNESCO is “a people’s agency,” that it has been 
created and equipped to operate on that level, that 
its primary target is the individual mind. 

Because of its objectives and its special emphasis 
upon the individual’s contribution, UNESCO is 
a grass roots organization. In operation it functions 
as a stimulator of specific programs to be carried out 
by private and unofficial groups and as a clearing- 
house and coordinating center for all information 
concerning its fields of interest. It is not in any 
large sense an operating agency. 

As proof of the grass roots character of the organ- 
ization in the United States, attention should be 
called to the National Commission for UNESCO 
composed of a body of distinguished citizens. One 
of its functions is to advise the government repre- 
sentatives and the United States delegation to the 
general conference, as well as to serve as a con- 
necting link with national groups in matters relating 
to UNESCO. Milton Eisenhower, president of 
Kansas State College, has served as chairman of the 
National Commission. A number of member na- 
tions have similar co-operating bodies. 


A Question for Home Economists 

The question may well be raised, ‘What can a 
member of AHEA do to forward the objectives of 
UNESCO?” Here are some suggestions for in- 
dividual members which are in line with those made 
by Dr. Eisenhower and other members of the 
National Commission. First, you can help to 
sponsor the formation of a voluntary UNESCO 
council in your community. Second, you can help 
to develop a specific action program which the local 
council and membership organizations in your 
community can carry out. Third, you can help 
develop materials needed for intelligent local par- 
ticipation in concrete projects. 

Before you assume such leadership you may wish 
to become acquainted with the excellent publication 
“UNESCO and YOU” prepared by the U. 8. Na- 
tional Commission and issued by the State Depart- 
ment in September 1947, as publication No. 2904. 
In this booklet the underlying purpose of UNESCO 
and its relationship to the individual citizen is set 
forth clearly, and a bird’s-eye view is presented of 
what you can do now to further UNESCO’s ob- 
jectives. It may be obtained for 15 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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AHEA 


FOOD AND NUTRITION DIVISION 


The challenge of many problems seeking considera- 
tion confronts the food and nutrition division just 
as it does all other divisions of home economics. One 
need is that of making available for the lay reader 
authentic information in the vital field of food and 
nutrition. Helen 8. Mitchell of the University of 
Massachusetts and Faith Fenton of New York 
State College of Home Economies at Cornell Uni- 
versity are preparing a book list for just that pur- 
pose. The list will be made available to libraries 
with the anticipation that up-to-date, readable 
material will be forthcoming on the shelves. 

A “flea that bites’? with a vengeance all teachers 
of food and nutrition is how to teach effectively. 
To determine some of the problems of teaching 
food and nutrition at the college level and to recom- 
mend possible improvements in present practices, 
Vivian Roberts of Ohio University and her com- 
mittee have studied food and nutrition courses in 
the home economics curricula. They plan to con- 
tinue this significant investigation—to study meth- 
ods used in teaching, facilities for teaching, training 
and experience of staff, and college responsibilities of 
staff other than teaching. 

Since recruitment of workers is one of the most 
urgent tasks at the moment, one activity of this 
division is the study of available recruitment and 
vocational guidance materials in the field of food 
and nutrition at both high school and college levels. 
Consideration will be given to the preparation of new 
materials if it appears that they are needed. Jessie 
Obert of Ohio State University is in charge of this 
division activity. 

The division wishes to help make the sojourn 
of foreign students studying home economics in 
this country as profitable as possible, both while 
they are in this country and on their return home. 
Two activities have been conceived. One is the 
preparation of a bibliography of food habits of 
persons in foreign countries and of persons of recent 
foreign extraction in this country. Mrs. Mina 
Lamb of Lubbock, Texas, is chairman of the bib- 
liography committee; other members are to be ap- 
pointed. The other activity is the accumulation of 
a list of home economists acquainted with foreign 
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countries who might be of assistance in an advisory 
capacity to persons who are responsible for the 


Eva Donelson Wilson 


training and experience of foreign students and who 
wish guidance from someone who knows each stu- 
dent’s country well. Martha Kramer of Kansas 
State College is chairman of the committee to 
develop this roster. Mrs. Lillian Storms Coover of 
Ames, Iowa, Ava B. Milam of Oregon State College, 
Martha Potgieter of the University of Connecticut, 
and Doris Porter of Washington, D. C., are members 
of this committee. 

Work on the compilation of a comprehensive 
bibliography of all published reports of research 
done in food and nutrition in the field of home 
economics is being continued. Neige Todhunter of 
the University of Alabama and Florence Scoular of 
North Texas State Teachers College, who have 
already contributed largely to the realization of 
this compilation, are in charge of it. 

Florence Scoular heads another important com- 
mittee of this division, the one on research in food 
and nutrition. ‘Two research sessions in this area 
to be held at different times so that interested persons 
may attend both-—are being planned for the annual 
meeting in June. Dr. Scoular has obtained informa- 
tion from colleges, universities, experiment stations, 
and other agencies about research work now in 
progress in food and nutrition which may be com- 
pleted this spring and may be reported at the annual 
meeting of the division in Minneapolis in June. 

Appointed on the nominating committee for the 
food and nutrition division are Alice Biester, Agnes 
Fay Morgan, and Ercel Eppright, chairman.—Eva 
DoneELson WILSON, Chairman. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN INSTITUTION 
ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT 


The 1947-48 program of work of the institution 
administration department is again emphasizing 
the school lunch program. 

Ruth Walker of Oakland, California, is represent- 
ing this department in co-operating with the depart- 
ment of elementary and secondary schools, repre- 
sented by Anna Mary Botts of Frankfort, Kentucky, 
in considering menu planning and nutrition education 
in connection with school lunches. 

Mrs. Gertrude Bowie continues to direct the 
AHEA section of the joint committee at work 
on standards for selection of school lunch personnel. 

Ruby Clark of Purdue University heads the com- 
mittee compiling information and sources of informa- 
tion on physical layouts and equipment for the 
school lunchroom. If you have discovered strengths 
and weaknesses in your own setup, please send these 
ideas to the committee so that others may benefit. 

Material relating to school lunch facilities and 
equipment available from the federal government 
includes the following: 

“Small Equipment for the School Lunch,” “School 
Lunch Facilities...One Room School,” “School 
Lunch Floor Plans,” and “Planning the School 
Lunchroom” (a reprint from the 1946 issue of Amert- 
can School and University Yearbook)—all available 
free from USDA, Washington 25, D.C. “Planning 
and Equipping School Lunchrooms”’ (price 10 cents) 
and “Establishing and Operating a Restaurant” 
(price 45 cents) are available from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Some interesting evaluating devices which deal 
with (1) the physical plant and equipment, (2) 
management and personnel, (3) food service and 
meals, and (4) educational values may be obtained 
from the educational services of General Mills, Inc., 
400 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

A report on nine school lunch workshops which 
represent different situations in terms of personnel 
and problems studied is also to be published by 
General Mills as is the report of a project conducted 
by Mary Sweeny at the Mankato State Teachers 
College. 

Although we need to put forth every possible 
effort to save food for the starving people of the 
world, we also need to keep in mind the needs of 
our own children. The ever-increasing cost of food 
and labor coupled with the program to reduce our 
consumption of grain products presents a serious 
problem to lunchroom managers. If the following 
report of a study made in a lunchroom serving 
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the type A lunch is typical, every individual home 
economist must take an active part in the school 


Esther A. Atkinson 


lunch program if the program is to make the contri- 
bution which it should to the health of our nation. 

The investigator in co-operation with the lunch- 
room manager, a young woman with sound training 
in food preparation, nutrition, and cost accounting, 
made a careful check for a two-week period of 
the calorie content and raw food cost of lunches 
served. The food cost was found to be in line with 
the income, but calories furnished by the lunches did 
not supply one-third of the day’s total need. Menus 
for a second two-week period were planned. The 
average calorie content of these lunches was in- 
creased approximately 12 per cent without increasing 
the use of grain products. Every effort was made 
to keep the food cost down, but the study showed 
an increase of more than 22 per cent in the cost 
of the lunches. School administrators have rightly 
hesitated to permit an increase in the price of the 
lunch to the child, but studies made in your own 
community showing the inadequacy of the meal 
served will be helpful to both the school administra- 
tor and the lunchroom manager in the revaluation 
of policies followed in your school. 

Thirty per cent of the income received in the 
school where this study was made is necessary for 
labor, operating costs, and an equipment fund. 

Many studies as to the adequacy of the school 
lunch need to be made. Will you accept the chal- 
lenge and work on this in your own community? 
A. ATKINSON, Chairman. 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


The acute shortage of competent research per- 
sonnel which endangers the research and develop- 
ment programs in home economics will become more 
noticeable with the yearly increments in funds for 
home economies research under the Flannagan-Hope 
Act. For this reason, the activities of the depart- 
ment are being centered on publicizing research 
activities and on increasing research personnel. 

Mary L. Dodds is compiling a roster of persons 
granted the doctorate and the master’s degree in the 
various fields of home economics. State associations 
have been encouraged to present reports on research 
at their meetings. State research chairmen have 
been urged to give publicity to research projects. 
The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics has again compiled a list of completed 
research in various institutions and agencies. The 
leaflet ‘Your Career in Home Economics Research” 
prepared by Ruth Leverton is now available from 
AHEA, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

A nation-wide committee of persons in the various 
subject-matter fields, headed by Margaret A. Ohlson, 
is devising ways of increasing research personnel in 
all fields of home economics. 

The work of the AHEA research publication com- 
mittee which was turned over to this department 
has taken the form of a questionnaire to the list of 
1946-47 home economics research workers. Re- 
plies totaling 213 (43 per cent) were received to 
questions concerning the ease and speed with which 
research could be published, major publication 
outlets, and interest in publishing through an annual 
research supplement to the JouRNAL and in an 
annual review of home economies research financed 
by subscriptions. Tabulation and interpretation 
of the replies are in progress. 

Dean Hutchison presents in this issue a challenge 
to research workers when he says that in his opinion 
research is the weakest link in the home economics 
chain and the segment of our work which most needs 
strengthening. Perhaps one of the reasons it is 
difficult to interest students in going on in the re- 
search field is that much of what they see is limited 
to a few fields and is too superficial and routine to 
stimulate their imagination and interest. There 
is need for more fundamental research, for broaden- 
ing the fields of research, for better design of ex- 
periments, for an increase in the use of statistics, 
when proper, and for a thorough appraisement of any 
investigation undertaken. 

Agnes Fay Morgan recommended 14 points for 
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appraising proposed research. She contributed 
these to a conference of home economics administra- 


William Notman & Son, Ltd. 
Florance B. King 


tors and land-grant college experiment station 
directors considering Flannagan-Hope co-operative 
projects. The points follow: 


1. Is the problem proper for development in the home 
economics department and for what reasons? 

2. Have research experts in allied departments been con- 
sulted as to the soundness of the plan? 

3. Has the director of this research had adequate training 
and experience in this particular field? 

$1. Are the library facilities adequate? 

5. Is the best equipment needed for this research avail 
able now to the workers, or can it be made available im 
mediately ? 

6. Are technicians able to do the detail available? 

7. Is there anything fundamental about the proposal ? 

8. Is the statement of background clear and simple, and 
does it contain references to original reports of work leading 
to the problem? Does it show familiarity with the broad 
basis as well as the immediate status of the problem? 

9. Is there a plain statement of the questions to be an 
swered by the research? 

10. Is the procedure sharply defined, and are the methods 
those accepted by the current top leaders in the field? 

11. Is there provision for sufficient but not excessive 
replication? If statistical treatment is appropriate, has the 
statistician been called in on the planning? 

12. Will the procedure be likely to yield clear-cut results? 

13. What outcomes are anticipated? (Avoid the pro 
posal which means in effeet, ‘‘We’ll try this and see what 
happens.”’) 

14. Is there a time schedule suggested? A fundamental 
problem may have to be studied for years, but each segment 
presented should have a foreseeable end. 

FLoRANCE B. Kina, Chairman 
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The 1, 2, 3 of Homemaking. By Manion Hursr. 
New York: Prentice Hall, Ine., 1947, 227 pp., 
$3.50. 

The material in this book was originally compiled 
for use in teaching YWCA training courses for house- 
hold employees. It is somewhat of a teaching out- 
line. Chapters, written in simple language and 
popular style, are included on house cleaning, care of 
equipment, table service, care and preparation of 
food, laundry methods, child care, and home nursing. 
An instructor would probably want to add consider- 
able additional material in the form of discussions 
or demonstrations. 

Information on work simplification in the home, as 
it has been developed through time and motion 
studies in recent years, has been omitted. The au- 
thor does bring out much in work simplification but 
fails to give, for example, methods of ironing and bed- 
making which have been developed as a result of 
time and motion studies. Except for such omissions, 
the material is good. 

The chapter on household employees includes in- 
formation on the interview, special instructions to 
employees, uniforms and health habits of employees, 
special duties, and instructions on the care of children 
which might well be followed by “baby sitters” as 
well as maids in the home. 

The book contains an index, a few good drawings 
short bibliography -- 


and photographs, and a 


HerLEN Noyes, Washington Extension Service. 


for Textile Chemistry. by 
Minneapolis: Burgess 


Laboratory Manual 
MarGarer M. Cooper. 
Publishing Company, 1947, 97 pp., $1.75. 

Clear directions for an elementary semimicro study 

of textiles in regard to preparation and study of mi- 

croscopic slides of textile fibers, chemical properties 

of textile fibers, qualitative tests for the identification 
of textile fibers, qualitative analysis of unknown tex- 
tile fabrics, bleaching experiments, stain removal 
experiments, and dyeing experiments are contained 
in this manual. Section eight, written for use in the 
beginning course in textile chemistry given in the 
home economics department of the University of 

Wisconsin, describes analytical methods for breaking 

strength, bursting strength, fastness of dyeing to 

laundering and light, resistance to abrasion, and yarn 


count of cloth. The manual is designed to serve as a 
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detailed record of experimental results and conclu- 
sions..—RACHEL EpGar, Jowa State College. 


The Cook Is in the Parlor. By Manrcuerire 
Gitpert McCarruy. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1947, 310 pp., $3. 

To housewife or career girl, this book offers ‘“some- 
thing different.”’ It is divided into two parts and has 
13 chapters with such titles as “Cooking in a Band- 
box,” “The Versatile Hamburger,” “The Men Are 
Wearing Black Ties,” “Having “The Girls’ for 
Luncheon.” 

Each chapter contains suggested menus and recipes 
called for in each menu. Suggestions for serving also 
are given. 

Menus are planned so that the hostess can be with 
her guests almost to the last minute. Dishes that 
can be prepared ahead of time and those that can be 
easily served are chosen. 

Under many recipes throughout the book the 
author gives the names of the people from whom 
they have been obtained..-Bernice H. 
St. Joseph, Missourt. 


Marriage and the Family. By Meyer F. Nimxkorr. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947, 767 pp., $5. 
Planned as a revision of the author’s earlier text, 

The Family, this turned out to be an entirely new 
work because of the shifting of interest and emphasis 
in the study of family life. Theoretical material is 
retained and considerable graphic, attention-getting, 
factual illustrations of collected data and statistics 
have been added. 

Dr. Nimkoff’s central theme gives scientific inven- 
tions and discoveries, especially those affecting pro- 
duction, as the greatest influences in social changes. 
Thus, an understanding of our present pattern of 
family organization is furnished. 

Parts I and IT discuss the family background, eth- 
nic variations, and changing economic and social 
order. The importance of the modern family as an 
agency concerned with the achievement of happiness 
is stressed. Parts III and IV consider courtship, 
choice of mate, marital happiness, parents, and chil- 
dren, with predictions of success or failure in attempts 
to aid in the organization of a happy family. 

Kach chapter gives questions for discussion, topics 
for reports, and especially selected reading sugges- 
tions..—-ALice F. Wireman, Portland, Oregon. 

The Mother’s Role in Childhood Education. By 
AnNE L. Kunn. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1947, 224 pp., $3. 

This book is sound history and scholarly research. 
At first reading, this story of ‘Fireside Education” 
may seem to contrast with modern education as rep- 
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resented by the nursery school of today. But Dr. 
Kuhn has presented the picture of yesteryear in such 
a way as to reveal beneath the superficial differences 
much common ground in the mother’s role in child- 
hood education. She interprets the earlier American 
scene when the fate of democracy seemed to hang on 
the education of young children. 

In the intervening century, following the emer- 
gence of the formal parent education movement, 
much happened to redefine the education of young 
children and the role of the mother in that education. 
Especially during the first quarter of the Twentieth 
Century, when the professions of parent education 
and child guidance suddenly appeared, the zeal of 
these specialists and of the social reformers deflated 
the modern mother as educator. They judged her 
efforts by the problem children of guidance clinics 
and the delinquents of juvenile courts. In that 
period only the specialist maintained self-confidence, 
and often at the cost of the parents’ self-confidence. 
That period has passed. Modern professional theory 
is reinforcing the position of the preceding century. 
The essential value of maternal education is being 
asserted, and confidence in today’s mothers is being 
rebuilt. 

During the intervening century the roles have been 
redefined. Childbearing has become a voluntary 
responsibility, and childbirth has been made safer 
and more comfortable. Child rearing has become, 
paradoxically, both simpler and more complex. 
Society has offered innumerable services to the home 
and family so that the mother may fulfill her role as 
educator in different patterns of family life. 

Now that federal, state, and local communities 
are finding this responsibility heavy to carry, it is well 
to review the century of change which has made it 
imperative. Dr. Kuhn’s interpretation of the social 
forces from 1830 to 1860 that undertook to strengthen 
the family which offers children their early and criti- 
cal educational experience may serve to support and 
encourage the efforts of society today to strengthen 
the modern family so that parents will be willing and 
able to plan for their children with some confidence. 

Erne, B. Warinc, New York State College of 
Hlome Economics, Cornell University. 


Building Your Personality. By Harrie Marir 
Marsu. Second Edition. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Ine., 1947, 294 pp., $4. 

The book, a working textbook, is technical in na- 
ture and more adapted to college students than to 
high school girls, for the average high school student 
would need constant guidance in the use of this book. 
For noticeable benefit with any type of reader every 
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problem suggested would need to be tested. Since 
the mind, however, is more often improved by written 
means, it is safe to say that students who evaluate 
and record progress made in the use of this text will 
be able to notice appreciable improvement in person- 
ality growth. The author herself suggests that it 
would be wise to have experts in personality training 
as consultants for the suggested study program. 

Speech, poise, dress, beauty aids, cleanliness, eti- 
quette, health, and growth are discussed. An ex- 
planatory chapter on the use of the text and a thor- 
ough explanation of “personality” are included. 

Suggestions for projects, discussions, and further 
readings are also included. 

The book is an excellent source book for home 
economics teachers, guidance leaders, physical educa- 
tion directors, club leaders, and the like. It lends 
itself admirably to the giving of preliminary surveys, 
objective tests, and evaluations with a view to laying 
the groundwork for personal improvement of indi- 
viduals and groups of individuals. 

In view of the fact that the market has many books 
along this line of thought, the price seems high, es- 
pecially since a great number of the pages are to be 
KruGcer, South San Antonio. 


A Guide to the Selection and Training of Food Serv- 
ice Employees. Prepared by a Committee of the 
Food Administration Section of the American Die- 
tetic Association. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Bur- 
gess Publishing Co., 1947, 47 pp., $1.50. 

An excellent guide for persons concerned with the 
training and supervision of food service workers in a 
hospital, restaurant, college residence hall, public 
institution, or school lunchroom. The material 
should be useful as a basis for the development of 
more detailed manuals to meet the specific needs of 
their own organizations. Good basic information is 
given, including well-drawn examples of job specifi- 
cations, job descriptions, and training outlines. The 
committee, made up of experienced persons well 
qualified to write the manual, has brought together, 
in succinct fashion, ideas that are not new but are 
practically applied to food service employees. Much 
of the material is in outline form accompanied by 
clear, concise text. Part I deals with setting up jobs 
and selecting employees. Part II covers methods of 
training workers. Many references are included. 
The book should be particularly helpful to new super- 
visors who are just organizing their program. It 
should be valuable also to more experienced persons 
in improving their administration. MarGarer M. 
Morris, School Lunch Division, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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FROM THE 


Editor’s Mail 


Some regional research studies approved under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 have been 
announced. Work on improving the flavor and on 
retaining the good flavor in soybean oil is under 
way. A study of corn sugar and sirup (dextrose) 
as sweetening agents in place of beet sugar (sucrose ) 
is another assignment. A simple method for pre- 
determining potato quality for different table uses 
baking, boiling, frying, or salad— is sought in stil! 
another investigation. New uses of citrus products 
and a press for commercial recovery of juice from 
fruits and fruit wastes are objectives in two other 


research projects. 


An up-to-date reference list, “.\ Bibliography of 
Dietetic Careers,” should prove especially helpful 
to counselors. It includes information on the col- 
lege and postgraduate training of dietitians and gives 
an over-all picture of the scope of the profession. 
Copies of the booklet are available from the Amer- 
ican Dietetic 620 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. Price 10 cents. 

The critical shortage of dietitians is explained in 


Asse ciation, 


the 4-page folder “Dietitians in Demand,” which is 
being distributed free of charge from the same place. 


We failed to state that orders for the bulletin 
board pin-ups, titled “Opportunities in Home Eco- 
nomies,’’ would be filled personally by Charlotte 
Biester. 
going to the book store, business office, and even to 


“Consequently,” she, “orders are 


the president’s office, causing great confusion.” 
We apologize! Send 20 cents for the set of nine to 
Miss Charlotte Biester, Santa Barbara College of the 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 


A quick picture of the “Pureau of Human Nutri- 
.. What It Is... What 
It Does” is given in a 82-page booklet illustrated 
Written mainly for students 


tion and Home Economics . 


with line drawings. 
who are interested in home economics research as a 
career, it includes information about the scope and 
aims of the Bureau’s research, also the types of train- 
ing and experience needed, and tells about some 
typical research jobs under way. Copies of the 
booklet are available for teachers, librarians, and 
Requests for single 


others who can make use of it. 
copies should be addressed to the Bureau of Human 


Nutrition and Home Economies, U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 

Fume fading of acetate rayon, which has been a 
serious and costly problem to both stores and shop- 
pers, now can be largely eliminated by the use of 
protective finishes. The leaflet 
Fading” by W. E. Coughlin discusses the situation. 


teachers’ “Fume 
Single copies may be obtained by teachers upon 
request to Good Housekeeping Institute, 57th Street 
at Sth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


“To the Teen’s Taste” is x 24-page, illustrated 
bulletin which tells what constitutes a good ward- 
robe. A basie wardrobe that “puts your best shape 
forward” is described. Included also is a description 
of qualities that are essential to good wear. A sepa- 
rate edition of this bulletin is available to students at 
20 cents a copy if ordered individually, or at 15 cents 
a copy if ordered in quantity on school stationery 
Send orders to Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 
57th Street at Sth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


“Surplus Teenpower,” “Ask State to Let WKids 
Work in Pin Alleys,” “Child Labor Bill Hits House 
Snag,” “Budget Cuts Peril Child Labor Curbs”’ 
these newspaper headlines and others like them 
appear in the annual report of the National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16, 


eral secretary, the report gives the latest facts and 


teleased by Mrs. Gertrude F. Zimand, gen- 


figures on trends in child labor, summarizes state 
legislative action on child labor and compulsory 
1947, and outlines the current 
program and activities of the National Child Labor 
Committee. 


education laws in 


A philosophy of music education, emphasizing the 
importance of children as producers of musi¢ and 
describing many varieties of musical experiences that 
contribute to the development of children from 2 to 
12 vears of age, is presented in a bulletin entitled 
“Children and Music.” Published by the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., the bulletin 
contains bibliographies of books for teachers and 
50 


cents a copy; in lots of 25 or more, 40 cents a copy. 


children and lists of reeorded materials. Price 


“Understanding Sex” =a 48-page booklet 
pared by Lester A. Kirkendall of Chicago 


distribution 


pre- 
is avail- 
able for 


to young people, parents, 


teachers, and counselors. Many of the common 
problems faced by voung people today are discussed. 
Chapters on reaching sexual maturity; on attitudes 
in sex behavior; and on courtship, engagement, and 
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marriage are included. A “positive program of 
personal living’”’ is suggested. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Science Research Associates, 228 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Price 


75cents. Insets of 20 or more, 20 per cent discount. 


Tightening our divorce laws will not cut down the 
number of divorces, according to George Thorman, 
author of “Broken Homes,” a 32-page, illustrated 
pamphlet issued recently. “The divorce problem 
is not basically a legal problem,” says Mr. Thorman, 
“and an attempt to solve it by passing new laws is 
foredoomed to failure. Nor does the fact that di- 
vorce is breaking up marriages three times as rapidly 
as it did a half-century ago necessarily mean that 
there are more unhappy marriages. It may simply 
mean that more people who are unhappily married 
seek divorce because they find less reason to stay 
married.” 

“Broken Homes,” which also deals with the prob- 
lems of desertion and involuntary separations, is 
Pamphlet No. 135 in the series issued by the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N.Y. Price 20 cents. 


Translated from French into English by French 
people and printed in Paris is an 80-page bulletin 
“World Congress for Family and Population.’’ 
It presents reports of the research sections of the 
Congress which united 200 delegates from 27 dif- 
ferent countries from all continents in a 6-day meet- 
ing in Paris last June. It is a forerunner of the Con- 
gress book Family Problems in the World, which 
may be ordered from the General Secretary of the 
World Congress for Family and Population, 28 
Place Saint-Georges, Paris Xe, France, with a de- 
posit of 300 frances. Price of the book is still un- 
known. 


What and why in public low-rent housing are dis- 
cussed in an illustraied, 8-page folder distributed by 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, Public 
Housing Administration. Many of the questions 
asked by individuals and organizations about the 
public low-rent housing program are answered, and 
functions of the local housing authorities and the 
federal government are explained. Single copies or 
small quantities of ‘Public Low-Rent Housing” are 
available from the Public Housing Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. Free. 


New statistical techniques are used to reanalyze 
data from cost-of-living studies of a generation ago 
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in Studies in Consumer Expenditures (1901, 1918 
19, 1922-23). H. Gregg Lewis and Paul H. Douglas 
are the coauthors. Collecting and studying family 
budgets to deduce economic laws is a practical study 
for home economists. Early statisticians had little 
material, but they did a great deal of thinking about 
what they had. Lewis and Douglas conclude that 
we might take more time to learn the lessons hidden 
in our increasing mass of family expenditure data. 
The 60-page, paper bound booklet is available from 
the University of Chicago Press. Price $1.50. 
Marcarer D. THompson. 


One of the oldest and most basic phases of the 
home building process is illustrated and discussed 
in a 54-page booklet called “Technique of House 
Nailing.” 

Prepared by the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wisconsin, a part of the forest service in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, in collabora- 
tion with the technical staff of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, the booklet contains more 
than 50 illustrations of correct nailing techniques. 
Practically everything from double sills and drop- 
siding to subflooring and shingling, together with 
the size of nails to be used, is covered. The most 
economical use of nails for effective construction, a 
factor of particular importance at present when the 
nail supply is short in many areas, is also brought 
out. 

Copies of the publication are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 20 cents. 


Elena Zelayeta, blind author of Elena’s Famous 
Mexican and Spanish Recipes, published in 1944, 
has now written an inspiring little book of her 
philosophy of life, Elena’s Lessons in Living. Some 
states are selling this collection of suggestions for 
“getting the most out of life’’ as a means of raising 
money for AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters Fund. 
The 128-page book sells for $1.75. Elena’s address 
is 50 San Jose Avenue, San Francisco 10. 


Another means of adding to the PHF was called 
to our attention with the arrival of the season’s 
greetings from the Delaware Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The note paper features a pictorial map of 
Delaware and is being sold by members throughout 
the state in order to raise money for the AHEA 
Permanent Headquarters Fund. This greeting or 
note paper may be used all vear ’round, for there is 
no message on it. 
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Abstracts 


Edueation 
Contributed by KatrHyrN FRANCIS 
University of Minnesota 


The educator...his role in shaping our society, 
G. Watson. Progressive Educ. 25, No. 1 (Oct. 
1947), pp. 25-31. 

An educator is effective if he gives voice to what the 
children of the world and their parents want. The 
effectiveness of this pattern has been increased since 
the war, because all around the world people are 
making themselves heard. 

At the beginning of the vear the Rankin-Thomas 
committee on un-American activities gave testi- 
mony to show the efficacious position held by educa- 
tors. It announced that the first step in expanding 
the program of intimidation beyond federal em- 
ployees would be a campaign against professors with 
dangerous thoughts. 

The role of the educators is powerful, not because 
new social orders are concocted by them but because 
they interpret the thoughts and needs of the people 
and give guidance in the process of democratic 


action. The role of the teacher is a responsible 


one. 
Curriculums for teacher education, J. 
racks. Educ. Research Bull. 26, No. 7 (Oct. 


15, 1947), pp. 17-19. 

“Of what should a curriculum for the professional 
education In effort 
answer this question another arises, “‘What makes a 


of teachers consist ?”’ an to 
good teacher?” 

Many attempts have been made to determine 
just what does make a good teacher, but no answer 
as yet has been found—possibly because there is no 
such thing as a good teacher per se. Teaching with 
its many interrelated and interacting variables can- 
not be defined in isolated aspects of an individual. 
There are two approaches to use in describing a good 
teacher. One is an objective approach, the collec- 
tion of facts and analysis of them. The other is the 
philosophical approach, where it is possible to de- 
scribe, to analyze, and to synthesize intelligently. 
In all probability our difficulty thus far has been 
due to the fact that the problem has not been ap- 
proached from the philosophical point of view. We 
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need a reorientation to our approach of curriculum 
constriction. 


A 
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The administration looks at the student, | 
Firzparrick. School & Soc. 66, No. 
(Nov. 22, 1947), pp. [385/-389. 

The great number of students attending colleges 
and universities today has created new problems. 
Opportunity for great progress through education 
is possible. However, since education is practically 
& process of mass production, it has also the op- 
portunity to retrogress, if our knowledge and in- 
sight into its problems are lost or compromised. 

That education is based upon the student is a 
point of view very often neglected. Its existence 
depends upon its contribution to the individual. 
Learning is a process where the student is his own 
principal agent. Justification of formal education 
must be made on the basis of its contribution to the 
individual; it must provide expert, intelligent guid- 
ance, a means of habitual intercourse with intel- 
lectual stimulation, and other instruments neces- 
sary for self-improvement. The student, however, 
must be an active, co-operative factor in the formal 
education process. 

The following questions arise: ‘What the 
student’s part in the educative process?” ‘What 
should be the student’s part in the administration 
and operation of the schools where he receives his 
education?” “What are the objectives of such 
participation in administration?” ‘What relation 
has it to education?” 

The student’s part in administration would be an 
active interest in good instruction and guidance if 
he is expected to be an active, co-operative factor, 
more sensitive 


Is 


with a keener consciousness and 


responsibility in the educative program. 


How to get a good school board, W. ©. Hevau. 
Nation’s Schools 40, No. 5 (Nov. 1947), pp. 26-27. 
The function of public education in our society 

is determined to a great extent by school board 
members. Board members must be chosen who 
have ability to contribute to the formation of sound 
school policies, if education is to be carried out 
effectively. 

Faith in education as an instrument of democracy 
is a fundamental consideration in selecting good 
board members. Among other criteria for selection 
are mentioned the following: socioeconomic factors 
for true representation, freedom from partisan con- 
trol, and public evaluation of board members. 

Good school boards are the result of planned com- 
munity activity and thus should reflect the hetero- 
geneous interests, ideals, and philosophies of the 
‘arious groups in the community. 
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Family EKeonomies— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Lucy A. Srup.ey 
University of Minnesota 

and ANN M. AKIN 

New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


Forging new tools, A. A. Heckman and A. Sronr. 
Survey Mid-Monthly 83, No. 10 (Oct. 1947), pp. 
267-270. 

Two leaders in the field of social work in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, report an effort to develop working 
procedures for utilizing data from case records in 
improving the quality and effectiveness of case- 
work practices. The two questions studied are: 
“What problems of family life are they (family case- 
work agencies) endeavoring to treat?” ‘What 
success are they having in treating these problems?” 

The data reported are from 1,032 cases of the 
Family Society open during the first ten months 
of 1946. Problems of financial planning and home 
management complicated and/or caused by intel- 
lectual or emotional difficulty ranked third among 
the 15 of the 98 classified problems most frequently 
occurring, appearing in 20.5 per cent of the cases. 
The seven major problems and per cent of occur- 
rence in the 1,032 cases were: family relationships, 
61.1 per cent; economic, 45.2 per cent; mental 
health, 42.1 per cent; legal, 35.6 per cent; social 
and environmental, 34.4 per cent; employment, 
33.3 per cent; and physical health, 22.5 per cent. 

Of the 682 cases presenting problems of family 
relationships in the total of 1,032 cases studied, eco- 
nomic difficulties also were a major difficulty for 
48.1 per cent. They were exceeded only by the 
factor of mental health, which complicated the 
family situation for 53.2 per cent of this number. 

Evaluation of results in treating the problems 
presented was made by members of the staff who 
had worked directly with the families concerned. 
Fach staff member indicated “her judgment as to 
whether the situation since the family came to the 
agency had shown (1) no improvement, (2) partial 
improvement, (3) definite improvement, or (4) 
whether no treatment had been attempted.” As a 
further check on this method of evaluation, “100 
cases were selected and assigned to staff workers 
who did not know the families. . . . This test showed 
no significant deviations in judgment from those 
made by the workers who handled the cases.” 
Reassuring to the agency is the fact that 71.3 per 
cent of the families had shown improvement. —L. 8. 
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Scientific management and human resources, |.. \I. 
GILBRETH. Occupations 26, No. 1 (Oct. 1947), 
pp. 45-49. 

Are we allowing technical progress to advance 
faster than human progress? In attempting to 
increase production, to make every machine and 
every man as useful as possible, to eliminate waste 
time and energy, do we restrict rather than expand 
the social, human side of men’s and women’s lives 
and make robots rather than men? 

These questions are answered in this article, 
which is based on an address given at the meeting 
of the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio, on March 28, 1947. After 
a brief discussion of the history of scientific man- 
agement and trends, as evidenced by the effects of 
World Wars [ and II, the following indications of 
progress for application and further study in the 
postwar years are listed: 

1. Human resources have proved to be the most 
important resources of industry, of the armed serv- 
ices, of the country. 

2. Adequately trained human beings can handle 
material resources more effectively than the less 
adequately trained. 

3. The training must result not only in the needed 
skills to do the work required but in appreciation 
of needed satisfactions that the work should bring. 

4. Skills include knowledge, dexterity, and ability 
to meet a changing situation. 

5. Satisfaction may be tangible as well as in- 
tangible. 

6. Personnel work and operating work alike are 
concerned with human relations. 

7. Education is essential. 

8. The arts of communication are the effective 
Ways in which human relations are carried on. 

9. Individual differences are important, but like- 
nesses are just as important. 

10. Scientific management has reached the point 
where it is today by recognizing the importance 
of the human element and can go as far and as fast 
as it uses all that the human sciences have to offer. 


L. 


What is happening to the American family? \. 
Meap. J. Soc. Casework: 37, No. 9 (Nov. 1947), 
pp. 323-330. 

Today the forms of the family are new and fragile; 
yet “it is important to realize what a tough institu- 
tion it is and how religious and ethical systems the 
world over have depended on the family.” Effects 
of the war are not to be confused with long-time 
trends. 
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Among the latter is “our continued insistence on 
free choice of marriage partners for both men and 
women.” Prior to the second World War, these 
partners had «a common background. During and 
since then, “the extensive mobility in this country 
has torn people so far from their roots that we now 
have probably the largest number of marriages 

.of couples who have no visible reason for ever 
getting on together, who share no common back- 
ground whatsoever.” And it seems that people 
enter marriage now with the idea that it is termi- 
nable. 

The insecurity of women’s position has an effect 
on the terminability of marriage. Strains upon the 
small family include carrying “‘its illnesses, its eco- 
nomic ups and downs, its psychological and spiritual 
pressures” in addition to “having constantly to work 
at remaining a family.” 

The position of the married woman as homemaker 
needs consideration. The word “homemaker,” 
which seems to have been invented to describe pro- 
fessional home economists who marry, is a good 
word; but it is not a word that we have been able 
to dignify successfully outside home economics, the 
author claims. “Half of our population, the half 
that is charged most intimately with family life, 
with its stability, with its tone, with its temper, is 
somehow robbed in public of its dignity.” 

Another serious difficulty is that the homemaker 
can no longer see tangible results of what she does. 
Her position has been shifted from being a producer 
to being an integrator and organizer of consump- 
tion. There seem to be no standards for appreciat- 
ing and judging this new role. 

Women have carried the major responsibility of 
parenthood. The role of the father is receiving 
increased recognition today. Many younger fathers 
would like to see more of their children and to make 
more of their family life, a promising, positive trend 
in American life. 

A new valuation of family life for the secularized 
people in our society is needed. An increasing num- 
ber of people are not related to any sort of religious 
sanction or to any sort of ethical judgment, as to 
why they should do one thing rather than another, 
why they should stay married instead of being 
divorced, why they should bring up their children 
rather than desert them. 

Young people in schools, people who are struggling 
with the question of why they should keep on with 


their marriage, can be given a sense of the importance 
of a family, where the father and mother respect 
each other even though they may disagree in the 
bringing up of whole individuals in a democracy. 
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There is no other way te produce whole human beings 
than through the family. There is no other way 
to produce democratic human beings.—L. 5. 


She'll buy this dream. Dom. Eng. 170, No. 4 

(Oct. 1947), pp. 106-108, 119. 

Kitchen remodeling contractors report that bulg- 
ing prospect files give evidence of the vast job still 
to be done. Supplemental to profit on installing 
regular plumbing connections are wide margins on 
the sale of sinks, refrigerators, cabinets, and ranges, 
and the brokerage involved in carpentry, plastering, 
flooring, and electrifying a complete kitchen. Sales 
resistance to the price of kitchen equipment is being 
overcome by showing that it costs less comparatively 
today than before the war. Customers are intrigued 
by conveniences which make kitchen work “actually 
appealing.”” New designs for both packaged and 
custom-built units are calculated to stir the imagina- 
tion of both wife and husband to the end that a 
remodeled kitchen will come before the purchase of 
other items in direct competition for consumer dol- 
lars. Among new designs is a pull-out table with 
benches. “Headroom” within the enclosure of the 
worktable permits presetting so that the table can 
be pulled out entirely prepared for a meal.—A. M. A. 


Social problems of the aged, 1). Wuinsron. Soc 

Forces 26, No. 1 (Oct. 1947), pp. 57-61. 

This paper discusses the role of the public welfare 
agency, tax-supported or voluntary, in dealing with 
social problems of the aged, financial or nonfinancial. 

Sex differences in longevity and lesser earning 
ability have brought more aged women than men 
to welfare departments. For example, although 
women constituted 5L per cent of the population of 
North Carolina who were 65 years of age and over 
in 1940, they accounted for 59 per cent of the re- 
cipients of old-age assistance in July 1944. Negroes 
this same survey revealed, constituted 34 per cent 
of the old-age assistance recipients in July 1944, 
compared with 25 per cent of the state’s population 
of those 65 vears of age or over in 1940. This differ- 
ence can be attributed to the proportionately greater 
extent of need among aged Negroes than whites. 

Financial assistance, living conditions, health 
needs, and the use of leisure of the aged are vital 
factors requiring adequate consideration. It is 
recognized that the aged are a highly individualized 
group. They have patterns of behavior and atti- 
tudes which have been developed through a life- 
time. However, they have a capacity for change 
and adjustment and, with a little help, can continue 
to live personally satisfying lives.—L. 5. 
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Family Relations 


and Child Development 


Contributed by Mitprep Tare 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Sex education or social hygiene education in schools 
in forty cities, J. A. Gotppera. J. Soc. Hyg. 33, 
No. 9 (Dee. 1947), pp. 437-444. 

Reports from 84 superintendents of schools in 
fairly large communities indicate a fairly wide varia- 
tion in plans and procedures for giving sex or social 
hygiene education in public schools. A few school 
systems were attempting to do some teaching in the 
elementary schools ; about 25 per cent covered human 
relations materials in the junior high schools; all 
‘arried on some type of activity in the senior high 
school. Needs still to be met included effective 
teacher training, development of educationally sound 
programs of teaching, parent education to parallel 
education of children, and a wider appreciation by 
the public as a whole of the need for “sex education.” 


Toward an analysis of the effect of two world wars 
on the role and status of middle-class women in 
the English-speaking world, K. Norrincuam. 
Am. Soc. Rev, 12, No. 6 (Dee. 1947), p. 666. 

In considering the effect of World War I and World 
War II on middle-class women in their roles as 
family members, sexual partners, members of voca- 
tional groups, and as members of community and 
political organizations, the foilowing conclusions are 
made. Before World War I, the sexual, vocational, 
and political roles of women tended to be absorbed 
by the family role or to function almost solely 
through its medium. 

After World War I the majority of middle-class 
women remained rather indifferent to their increased 
opportunity to play a more active political and com- 
munity role. Today women for the most part are 
still excluded from those civic and political clubs 
which are real centers of power in modern political 
life. World War II acted as a stimulus to the some- 
what flagging aspirations of middle-class women in 
their political, community, and vocational roles, 
while simultaneously increasing the conflict bet ween 
their family and their vocational and political roles. 

The author believes that in the future women are 
likely still further to consolidate their political-com- 
munity role along lines already laid down; that the 
range of choice for women in their vocational roles 
will be somewhat greater and the remuneration 
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higher ; that in their sexual roles women of all classes 
are likely to face increased competition for mates and 
more frustration in their family roles. 


Toilet education, J. A. Monrcomery, MD. Am. J. 
Orthopsychiatry 17, No. 4 (Oct. 1947), pp. 590-593. 
The author concludes that “acculturation in the 

area of eliminative function can be most easily 
achieved by the child if his adult guardians bear in 
mind always that this is a learning rather than a 
training program, and that all learning must proceed 
according to the individual child’s own tempo and 
at an adequate level of maturity.” Since studies 
indicate that the myelination of the necessary nerve 
fibers for self-control of elimination is not complete 
before the twelfth to the eighteenth month of life, 
any real learning of toilet control is not possible until 
after this time. The child’s curiosity and desire to 
imitate should be used in toilet education by giving 
him opportunity to observe the use of the toilet by 
other members of his immediate family. No at- 
tempt at toilet education should be made until the 
child has achieved sufficient success with upright 
locomotion to be able to walk with confidence and 
even to run a little, has some awareness of having 
wet or soiled himself, and has the ability to remain 
dry for more than two hours. 


Predicting early problems, 8. Spock, MID. Am. J. 
Orthopsychiatry 17, No. 4 (Oct. 1947), pp. 575-579. 
From pediatric experience the conclusion is drawn 

that a majority of emotional disturbances accumulate 
gradually in early childhood, from simple beginnings. 
However, relatively few start in the first year as com- 
pared with the second year of life, and those are 
mostly feeding problems. If mothers are warned in 
advance about likely shifts in the child’s appetite and 
attitude, i.e., “the baby who is constantly urged to 
take more formula than he wants loses his God-given 
appetite right at the start,” “that there is a sudden 
falling off in appetite at three to six months,” and 
that “‘the commonest time of all for feeding problems 
is around the age of a year,” and are urged to let 
their children feed themselves early a majority of 
them can get past this crisis without harm. If the 
mother knows in advance about the naturalness of 
restless exploration and manipulation and is told 
specifically how to arrange her house so that the 
child can roam freely and harmlessly without con- 
stant prohibition, many behavior problems could be 
avoided. The pediatrician must assume responsi- 
bility in instructing mothers in these matters. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Mina Lamp 


Texas Technological College 


Retention of the B vitamins in beef and lamb after 
stewing, S. Cover, M. Sinsaver, and R. M. 
Hays. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 23, No. 11 (Nov. 
1947), pp. 962-966. 

The procedure used in this investigation and the 
detailed results for each vitamin have been given in 
previously reported papers. All analyses, however, 
were made on the same samples of meat with all 
conditions identical. 

The vitamin content of raw beef showed highly 
significant variations for all vitamins except niacin. 
These variations were dominantly caused by groups 
of carcasses and unavoidable differences in time of 
storage. In lamb, even with the storage periods 
held constant, highly significant differences were 
found for all four vitamins. These must have been 
caused by the use of different carcasses. These 
results are of unusual interest because both cattle 
and sheep are known not to require the B vitamins. 
There are no clues as to why the carcasses of some 
animals used had higher B vitamin content than 
others. 

Average total retention after stewing was about 50 
per cent for thiamine, 75 per cent for pantothenic 
acid, and 100 per cent or more for niacin and ribo- 
flavin. Variations were caused by cooking methods. 
Browning significantly affected the total content of 
all of the four vitamins except niacin. Thiamine 
and pantothenic acid were the only ones to have a 
difference of 10 per cent or more. Temperature of 
stewing affected the retention of only pantothenic 
acid. Effect of the temperature was probably offset 
by time since all meat was cooked to the same de- 
gree of tenderness. Amount of water used in mak- 
ing the stew had a significant effect only on retention 
of riboflavin in lamb. Distribution of the vitamins 
between meat and broth varied considerably, but 
this is not of practical value when the broth is eaten. 
Increasing the amount of water used increased the 
loss of B vitamins from the meat. 


Influence of freezing on color of bones and adjacent 
tissues, (. H. Koonz and J. M. Ramssorrom. 
Food Research 12, No. 5 (Sept—Oct., 1947), pp. 
393-399. 
kxperiments were made on the bones of beef, 

lamb, veal, and poultry to determine the color 

changes owing to freezing and to investigate pro- 
cedures that might reduce or prevent darkening of 
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bones. When bones containing red marrow were 
frozen and defrosted, the hemoglobin was oxidized 
to methemoglobin and the color of the bones changed 
from red to shades of brown, grey, and black. Some 
bones became dark as soon as they thawed; darken- 
ing was promoted by splitting the bones before 
freezing or by freezing the bones twice. Bones of 
young animals turned darker after defrosting than 
those of older ones and in the case of immature 
chickens the pigments escaped into the adjacent 
tissues causing them to appear darker when cooked. 
Fast freezing, evacuating the air from the package, 
and replacing the air around the bone with nitrogen 
did not prevent the darkening of hemoglobin in 
beef and veal bones. The period between slaughter 
and freezing had no significant effect, whereas cook- 
ing minimized the color differences between de- 
frosted and unfrozen bones. The organoleptic 
properties of the product were not affected except 
through appearance. 


Vegetable crops in relation to soil fertility: V, 
Calcium contents of green leafy vegetables, 
S. H. Wirrwer, W. A. AvBrecur, and R. A. 
SHRAEDER. Food Research 12, No. 5 (Sept. 
Oct., 1947), pp. 405-413. 

Results showed that members of the mustard 
family (turnip greens, kale, and mustard) have a 
much higher percentage of calcium than those of the 
goosefoot family (spinach, Swiss chard, beet greens, 
and New Zealand spinach). The differences in 
calcium content were magnified by the oxalate con- 
tent of the members of the goosefoot family. In- 
creasing the calcium content of the substrate en- 
hanced in general the calcium concentration of the 


crop. 


What is the future for frozen corn on the cob? 
|EprrortaL]. Quick Frozen Food 10, No. 3 (Oct. 
1947), pp. 55-57. 

This is a report of an investigation by the research 
staff of Quick Frozen Food. Prior to the war, corn 
was popular and sold two ears for 15 cents. Now 
it sells for as much as 29 cents. For any commodity 
to be acceptable, it must sell for a reasonable price 
(8 to 12 cents per ear of corn). To have frozen corn 
on the cob sell, the dealer must maintain a narrow 
margin of profit. 

Corn on the cob is expensive, for it is available 
only a short time during the year; only completely 
perfect ears can be used; it is a ticklish item to freeze 
successfully; and the edible portion is small for the 
volume of the package. In spite of these disad- 
vantages, commercial packers feel that corn on the 
cob has a bright future. 
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Housing Requirements for dwellings are stringent because 
of still existent attitudes of caste toward servant 


Contributed by Avis WooLricu 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Toward a science of housing, Larson. Sev. 
Monthly 65, No. 4 (Oct. 1947), pp. 295-305. 
Scientific and technological progress is helping to 

lessen the gap between the dream of what archi- 
tecture can be and what now exists. New produc- 
tion approaches have already been made, mostly 
by producers changing over from aircraft industries 
to the housing field. Experiments with new ma- 
terials, designs, and entirely new systems of house 
fabrication have been made. 

Materials are being created in the search for a 
single, multipurpose building material. Most are 
synthetics which can be adapted easily. 

Findings of recent research must be co-ordinated 
to develop new performance standards for building 
materials. Attempts are now being made to modern- 
ize old performance standards and building codes. 

Studies of family activity patterns and psychologi- 
cal needs should be an objective in a comprehensive 
program of housing research. Changing needs in 
other fields of human activity, such as health, sani- 
tation, education, farming, and communication, 
should be studied for their effect on functional re- 
quirements of the house and community. 


Brazil. Architectural Forum 87, No. 5) (Nov. 

1947), pp. 65-112. 

The entire issue is devoted to contemporary Bra- 
zilian architecture as illustrated in buildings for 
recreation and travel, education and welfare, living 
and work. 

Brazilian architecture is a notable expression of 
the country’s cultural renaissance. A deliberate 
policy of the government agency responsible for the 
restoration of historic landmarks permits precise 
restoration of buildings but demands that new strue- 
tures harmonize with, but not imitate, the older 
buildings. This policy has had widespread influence 
within the country. Through the study of their 
land and people, Brazilian architects have reached 
a high level of maturity. 


Brazil: Living. Architectural Forum 87, No. 5 

(Nov. 1947), pp. 93-105. 

The influence of the USA on Brazilian architecture 
is seen most often in multifamily units. This is 
more apparent in plan than in exterior appearance. 
Space standards are often more generous than those 
in the United States. 


classes, which makes necessary duplication within 
the houses. Generally, living areas of homes are 
turned to the rear or interior patio in order to take 
advantage of sun and breeze and as the customary 
precaution against petty thieving. 


Should we build next spring? M. EK. Conran. 
House Beautiful 89, No. 12 (Dee. 1947), pp. 172, 
246-247. 

The home-building outlook is brighter than it has 
been since the war. The prospect of building ma- 
terials of good quality is favorable. Controls are 
off; delays will be less frequent. 

Costs will still be 70 to 80 per cent higher than in 
1939 or 1940. Building costs seem to have become 
stabilized during recent months, and a sharp drop is 
unlikely. There is little advantage in further post- 
ponement of building, especially for renters. 

Caution is necessary to neither overbuild nor 
overborrow. It would be to the home purchaser’s 
advantage to invest past savings, borrow as little 
as possible, and repay as quickly as possible. 


A plan for middle-income rental housing, ('. \. 
VoLLMER. Architectural Record 102, No. 5 (Novy. 
1947), pp. 80-85. 

Redevelopment of congested urban areas into 
moderate income rental properties would lessen the 
need for expensive development of outlying lands for 
residential purposes. Existing utilities and publie 
services could be used. Homes would be closer to 
shopping and working centers. 

The practicality of redevelopment is illustrated 
by a pilot project planned for an actual urban area. 
The pentagonal apartment plan, in which five wings 
radiate from a central hub, is adapted to meet 
dimension limitations established by streets. Utility 
installations remain undisturbed. Cost of razing 
existing buildings and of building, financing, and 
maintaining the apartments can be met by moderate 
rental rates. 


Three corner bath. House & Garden 92, No. 3 

(Sept. 1947), pp. 110-115. 

With a 50 per cent increase in size over that of the 
ordinary bathroom, this newly designed bathroom is 
claimed to give the usefulness of two or three. Fix- 
tures are compartmentalized; built-in storage and 
dressing space is provided. Innovations include 
a high-set lavatory for shaving, special illumination, 
ultra-violet and radiant-heat lamps, and heated 
towel cabinets. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by MarGcurrtre E. Horn 


The Pennsylvania State College 


Malt is versatile, W. kX. Brorc. Bakers’ Helper 
88, No. 1103 (Nov. 1947), pp. 81-82. 
Malt is a product of sprouted grains. 

sprouting, grain starches are converted to maltose 


During 


and insoluble proteins made soluble. 

Malt causes more uniform fermentation of yeast 
doughs by furnishing a fermentable material known 
as maltose. Malt’s affinity for moisture provides 
prolonged oven freshness of baked products. Be- 
cause malt aids in the conversion of starch to maltose, 
malted baked products have a sweet flavor and 
brown crust. 

Powdered malt may be added to mixtures in 
combination with sugar or flour. Liquid malt 
should be mixed with other liquids in the recipe. 


Hospital winter floor problems and what to do 
about them, D. EF. Smauiey. Hosp. Mgt. 64, 
No. 5 (Nov. 1947), pp. 128, 130. 

Prolonged cold causes permanent spoilage of 
water wax emulsions, temporary spoilage of sol- 
vent type liquid wax and water waxes, and con- 
tainer leakages of liquid soaps. Freezable materials 
should be purchased before cold weather. 

Clean sidewalks and mats reduce slipping and 
keep floors clean. Waxed floors may be slippery 
and spotted when wet. To increase drying speed, 
warm the floors with warm water before waxing and 
polish with a machine after waxing. 


Niceties in mass food preparation: IX. Quality 
control with mixes, A. Easroxn. Restaurant 
Mat. 61, No. 5 (Nov. 1947), pp. 50-51. 

Use of mixes is becoming more common in in- 
stitutional cookery. Their use insures uniformity. 
Waste motion and unnecessary handling are elimi- 
nated. Ingredients are blended to furnish the most 
desirable cooking qualities. 

Mixes should be covered and stored in a cool, dry 
place. In cooking them, directions on the label 
should always be followed. 


Field-to-consumer control assures quality frozen 
foods, Topp. 
1947), pp. 91-95. 
Many failures in food industries have been caused 

by lack of quality controls. The first control is 

crop supervision, including planting, fertilization, 
irrigation, and pest prevention. Thorough in- 


Food Ind. 19, No. 11 (Nov. 
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spection at the processing plant is necessary before 
and after washing and blanching. Laboratory 
chemical, bacteriological, and cooking tests are 
used to check the product at different stages of proc- 
essing. Inspectors from the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture report on sanitation of the plant and 
quality grades of products. 


Hard water a problem for careful thought by hotels 
in all sections of the country, (Eprroria). 
Hotel Monthly 55, No. 656 (Nov. 1947), pp. 41-43. 
Hard water is detrimental to all departments in 

a hotel. It creates dishwashing problems and cuts 

the life of pans and kettles. It toughens and 

wrinkles such vegetables as peas. Heating sys- 
tems are damaged because of scale deposits in pipes. 

Fabrics washed in hard water become harsh, dull, 

and dingy. 

Soap is an inefficient and expensive water softener. 

Hotels should either install their own water softeners 

or join in a movement for municipal water softening. 


Hard water is hard on everything, WW. H. Srein- 
BERG. Am. Restaurant 31, No. 11 (Nov. 1947), 
pp. 58-59. 

Deposits of calcium and magnesium salts from 
hard water cause increased food, laundry, fuel, and 
maintenance costs. Use of a water softener results 
in soap savings of 50 to 70 per cent, coffee savings of 
25 per cent. It reduces cost of water heating and 
makes dishes sparkle. 

The zeolite water softener attached to the water 
line substitutes sodium for the calcium and magne- 
sium in the water. Its use has been beneficial in 
institutions. 


Here’s one way to check breakage, J. 2B. O'Meara. 
Am. Restaurant 31, No. 11 (Nov. 1947), pp. 44, 46. 
Dish breakage may be caused by poorly arranged 

or inadequate equipment or poorly trained or care- 

less employees. Breakage reports, promptly filled 
out and containing all details of accidents, afford the 
basis for weekly summaries. Summaries should 
bring out possible reasons for accidents and encour- 
age co-operation from employees and management. 


Why not a cheese soufflé? J. A. Ciine. Am. 

Restaurant 31, No. 11 (Nov. 1947), pp. 54-55. 

To make a cheese soufflé, use a standardized recipe, 
proper utensils, and the best ingredients. Smooth- 
melting cheese is desirable. Ingredients should be 
used at room temperature. Bake at a steady, low 
temperature until an inserted knife comes out clean. 
While serving, hold over hot water. 
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Nutrition 
Contributed by k. Neige TopHUNTER 
, University of Alabama 


The protein requirements of the adult rat in terms of 
the protein contained in egg, milk and soy flour, 
M. L. Bricker and H. H. Mirenentt. J. Nutri- 
tion 34, No. 5 (Nov. 1947), pp. 491-505. 

Ten albino rats received low protein diets at two 
levels of intake in amounts sufficient to maintain 
body weight and energy equilibrium. Dried skim 
milk, dried defatted whole egg, and low-fat soy flour 
were the protein sources fed at a level to give slightly 
negative nitrogen balance. On each diet a 5-day 
preliminary adjustment period was followed by a 7- 
Food, feces, and urine were 
analyzed for nitrogen. Nitrogen of the whole egg 
preparation was completely digestible. Biological 
values of proteins by the method used were 99 for 
whole egg nitrogen, 86 for milk nitrogen, and 49 for 
soy flour nitrogen. Total requirement of milk 
nitrogen for nitrogen equilibrium was comparable 
On the same basis require- 


day collection period. 


for rat and adult human. 
ment of soybean nitrogen by the rat was more than 
twice that for the human, a difference explained on 
the basis that the rat demands more than the 
human of the limiting amino acid methionine in 
soybeans. 


The effect of some amino acids on the growth and 
nicotinic acid storage of rats on low casein diets, 
S. A. SincaL, V. P. Sypensrricker, and J. M. 
LirrLesoun. J. Biol. Chem. 171, No. 1 (Nov. 
1947), pp. 203-207. 

Severe nicotinic acid deficiency was produced in 
rats on low protein diets. Weanling rats were fed a 
diet containing 9 per cent casein. Addition of 
tryptophan or of nicotinic acid improved growth to 
a limited extent, addition of lysine, valine, histidine, 
and threonine depressed growth, but addition of 
tryptophane or nicotinic acid gave normal growth. 


The premature death of white rats fed low levels of 
carotenes from different sources, G. S. Fraps. 
Arch. Biochem. 15, No. 2 (Nov. 1947), pp. 239-243. 
Relative values of carotene from different sources 

were judged by the weight gain and survival of rats. 

Comparisons were made of cod-liver oil, carotene in 

oil, yellow corn, low-potency and high-potency al- 

falfa leaf meal, all fed at the rate of 0.1 and 0.2 

micrograms B-carotene equivalent per gram of ra- 

tion. Rats in the group receiving carotene in oil 
and in yellow corn at the 0.1 meg level grew better 
and lived longer than those on alfalfa or cod-liver oil. 
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It is believed that vitamin A of cod-liver oil may 
have been destroyed in the ration. The length of 
the lives of rats receiving double the quantity of 
carotene was more than doubled. 


The urinary excretion of pteroylglutamic acid and 
certain related compounds, T. H. Jukes, A. L. 
FRANKLIN, E. L. R. Srokstap, and J. W. BoruNe. 
J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 32, No. 11 (Nov. 1947), pp. 
1350-1355. 

Normal adult men served as subjects and received 
varying levels of sodium salt of pteroylglutamic acid 
in addition to their normal diet. Urinary exeretion 
of the vitamin was determined by microbiological 
assay methods. On ordinary diets excretion of 
pteroylglutamic acid is low, 5 to 10 millimicrograms 
per milliliter. The amount of the vitamin excreted 
increased as the dose increased and the greater part 
was excreted in the first 6 hours. When pteroyltri- 
glutamic acid and pteroyldiglutamic acid were given, 
pteroylglutamic acid was excreted. 


Nutrition of rainbow trout: I. Studies of vitamin re- 
quirements, B. A. McLaren, FE. Ketter, D. J. 
O'DONNELL, and C. A. Etvensem. Arch. Bio- 
chem. 15, No. 2 (Nov. 1947), pp. 169-178. 

A purified ration has been developed that provides 
for satisfactory growth and well-being of trout. By 
variation of the vitamin content of the ration, the 
vitamin requirement of trout was determined. A 
lack of thiamine, inositol, pantothenic acid, nicotinic 
acid, or ascorbic acid affected growth. Symptoms of 
disease were also observed when vitamins were defi- 
Maximum growth of the trout was obtained 
Higher levels produced a 


cient. 
at certain vitamin levels. 
depressing effect on growth. 


Copper deficiency in rabbits: Achromotrichia, 
alopecia and dermatosis, and G. H. 
Evurs. Arch. Biochem. 15, No. 1 (Oct. 1947), 
pp. 81-88. 

Black and white laboratory-bred weanling rabbits 
were fed a milk diet. One group received a supple- 
ment of iron, manganese, and vitamin A. A second 
group received these supplements plus copper. 
Hemoglobin determinations were made, and the 
copper content of liver and blood serum was de- 
termined. Hemoglobin values were lower in the 
animals on the copper-deficient diet, and their rate of 
growth was less. Copper-deficient animals showed 
graying of the hair in 4 to 6 weeks; the hair began to 
fall out from the abdomen; and dermatosis de- 
veloped. Ina few animals treated with copper there 
was complete restoration of hair and normal pig- 


mentation. 
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Social Welfare 
and Publie Health 


Contributed by Marsorte M. and 
HELEN STACEY 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section 

D. C. Home Economics Association 


The value of the Wetzel grid in the examination of 
school children, H. Leeson, E. McHenry, and 
W. Mostey. Can. J. Pub. Health 38, No. 10 
(Oct. 1947), pp. 491-495. 

A group of 354 elementary school children in On- 
tario were given two medical examinations one year 
apart and changes in their physical status were 
plotted on the Wetzel grid. Comparison of the 
changes as found by these two methods showed agree- 
ment in slightly over half the cases. The authors 
think that the use of the grid alone places too much 
reliance on height and weight for age but that it has 
value in giving a visual representation of changes 
when employed in conjunction with an adequate 
physical examination.__M. M. H. 


Rheumatic fever recurrences in children without sul- 
fonamide prophylaxis: an evaluation of environ- 
mental factors, R. Jackson, H. Keiiy, C. Rou- 
reT, and J. Duane. J. Pediatrics 31, No. 4 
(Oct. 1947), pp. 390-402. 

This article gives in considerably more detail the 
findings summarized by the senior author in the 
JouRNAL oF Home Economics for November. In 
addition, a comparison is made between the incidence 
of major recurrences among children receiving sul- 
fonamide prophylaxis and those who received only 
environmental protection. Sulfonamide prophy- 
laxis is indicated for children who have a definite 
carditis following an attack of rheumatic fever and 
who cannot be sure of receiving an adequate diet 
and fairly good care in general. In children in whom 
the disease is definitely inactive, an excellent diet, 
together with wholesome living conditions, will praec- 
tically eliminate the chances of a recurrence with 
carditis.—M. M. H. 


Report of a study on convalescent care for children, 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., Chicago 3, Illinois, 1947, 156 pp. 
In meeting the objectives of this study, namely, 

“to explore the physical, mental, and social needs of 

children during the convalescent period ; to define the 

optimum standards which should govern the pro- 
visions for care; and to determine the needs for the 
extension and improvement of convalescent facilities 
for the physically handicapped child in this country,” 
the committee secured information from over 100 
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agencies, including 73 convalescent homes. Of the 
65 convalescent homes completing the schedule, 21 
employed full-time dietitians and 5 part-time dieti- 
tians. An additional 10 homes used the services of 
dietitians from affiliated hospitals, and 2 homes se- 
cured consultation on nutrition and dieteties from a 
nutritionist of a state health or welfare department. 
The report points out that, in general, convalescent 
homes have a “constructive attitude toward food 
needs and generally therapeutic diets prescribed 
present no difficulty,” but that frequently there 
is “a gap between willingness to provide such diets 
and the ability to plan them since a minority of 
homes only report available dietetic service.” 
Mention is also made of the importance of nutrition 
for the convalescent child who may be placed in a 
foster home or the child who convalesces in his own 
home. The suggestion is made that consultation 
service on this subject may be provided through 
either community agencies or state and local health 
departments. <A bibliography is included..-H. 


Relationship between per capita income and mor- 
“tality, in the cities of 100,000 or more population, 
M. ALTeENDERFER. Pub. Health Rpts. 62, No. 

18 (Nov. 28, 1947), pp. 1681-1691. 

Mortality data from the Bureau of Census for the 
2-vear period 1939-40 were studied to answer the 
questions: What is the relation between the per 
capita buying power of the community and mortality 
from several causes? What is the influence of the 
color composition of the population on this relation- 
ship? 

The average total death rate and the infant and 
maternal mortality rates tend to decrease consist- 
ently from the lowest to the highest income group. 
The same trend is shown in the case of syphilis, 
chronic diseases, influenza and pneumonia, appendi- 
citis, and hernia. Mortality from another group of 
causes tends to decrease from the lowest to the 
middle groups but to increase slightly between the 
middle and highest groups; these include infectious 
diseases, tuberculosis, pellagra, diseases of the ear, 
nose, and throat, and accidents not associated with 
motor vehicles. Rates for exophthalmic goiter and 
motor vehicle accidents increase slightly with in- 
creased income. Rates for cancer, cirrhosis of the 
liver, and diseases of the gall bladder increase irregu- 
larly with increased income. There seems to be no 
association with income for diabetes and ulcer of the 
stomach. With few exceptions the association 
between death rates and income is not affected by 
variations in the color composition of the population. 

M. M. H. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Haze, Van Ness 
The Stout Institute 


Construction and operation of accelerated aging 
cabinet, D. S. Lyte. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 39, 
No. 22 (Nov. 3, 1947), pp. 623-628. 

To combine light with other agencies, or even to 
measure the effect of light exposure alone with accu- 
racy, textile fabrics must be exposed under controlled 
conditions. The construction and operation of ac- 
celerated aging cabinets are described in great detail. 
Fabrics can be exposed to the radiations of a Fade- 
Ometer with all factors under satisfactory control. 
Fabrics may be exposed at different temperatures and 
humidities and in atmospheres of different gases. 


Monsanto’s wrinkle recovery meter, I]. Powers. 
Textile Colorist & Converter 69, No. 11 (Nov. 
1947), p. 33. 

Research chemists at Monsanto’s textile labora- 
tory have developed a simple, practical method for 
evaluating recoverability of a fabric after it has been 
creased under controlled conditions. After a sample 
of fabric has been creased, recovery of the fabric is 
measured and rated in terms of its angle of recovery. 
When a fabric recovers completely, an angle or value 
of 180° is obtained. Fine worsteds treated with 
Resloom gave an angle of between 140° and 150°; 
treated rayons and softer woolens gave values of 
110° to 120°; and untreated cotton values of 60° to 
70°. Tests show many woolen fabrics poorer in 
their wrinkle recovery than certain rayons or blends. 
Construction of a fabric is frequently as important 
as fiber content. 


Song of the loom. Textile Colorist & Converter 69, 

No. 11 (Nov. 1947), pp. 23-26. 

What members of the French royal court did for 
fabrics in the past is being duplicated in kind by 
fabulously rich families of America. Designers work 
out new ideas in textile arts for people who are able 
to commission artists, architects, and designers 
without financial limitations. These designs then 
are translated into worthy copies that are within the 
grasp of the smaller pocketbook. 


Wool made shrink-resistant by improved chlorina- 
tion, L.SHapimo. Textile World 97, No. 11 (Nov. 
1947), pp. 151-158. 

Of the many chemical processes introduced for 
wool-shrinkage control, wet chlorination with im- 
proved methods of control is coming back into favor. 
The Protonized shrinkage-control process has two 
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available processes, an acid and an alkaline process. 
The alkaline process has the advantage of giving very 
soft hand, excellent abrasion resistance, and level 
dyeing properties to the wool at very low cost. The 
acid process has the added advantage of producing a 
very white wool without further bleaching but is 
somewhat higher in cost. 


The manufacture of web fabrics, MI. A. Gouman. 
Rayon Textile Monthly 28, No. 11 (Nov. 1947), 
pp. 61-63. 

Web-fabric art falls into three classes: (1) the web 
direct from carding machinery which consists of two 
stages, (2) laminated in longitudinal direction only 
and (b) cross laminated; (2) web from drawing ma- 
chinery and cross laminated; and (3) web from comb- 
ing machinery and cross laminated. 

Class 1 (a) fabries are light in weight, low in price, 
and in competition with paper for such items as nap- 
kins, face wipes, handkerchiefs, bibs, towels, dust 
cloths, and diapers. 

Class 1(b) fabrics are of medium weight and 
strength and serve for such uses as shipping bags, 
bookbindings, bed sheets, pillow cases, window 
shades, draperies, and backing for oilcloth. 

Class 2 web fabrics are for strong and sturdy uses, 
such as power transmission belting, conveyor belting, 
backing for upholstery, reinforced rubber hose, and 
ship sails. Drawn fiber fabric is three to four times 
as strong in tensile strength as an equal weight of 
woven fabric. 

Class 3 web fabrics are for plastic laminated mate- 
rials for structural use. Combed fiber web fabrics 
are from 25 to 50 per cent stronger in tension than 
drawn fiber web fabrics. Sheeting and plate of all 
thicknesses can be fabricated of this bonded cotton 
material. 


Progress in new rayon fabric stabilization process. 
Rayon Textile Monthly 28, No. 11 (Nov. 1947), 
p. 67. 

Control of the tendency of rayon fabries to shrink 
and stretch excessively when laundered has occupied 
the attention of rayon manufacturers and finishers for 
some time. Although various methods of stabilizing 
rayon fabrics have been developed, none has proved 
wholly satisfactory. 

The BR-1 process, using the chemical glyoxal and 
known under the trade name ‘“‘Sanforset,’’ has 
proved superior to any other so far developed. Com- 
mercial runs show that the process controls the 
stretch or shrink of the rayon fabric within a toler- 
ance of 2 per cent. 
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GENERAL 


Lenna Cooper Honored. Lenna F. Cooper, chief 
of the department of nutrition at Montefiore Hospi- 
tal, New York City, received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science from Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy at the combined Commencement and Founder’s 
Day exercises on December 16. After graduating 
from Drexel in 1908, Miss Cooper became the first 
dietitian at the Battle Creek Sanitarium and later 
served as food director for the University of 
Michigan. 

National Restaurant Convention. ‘The 1948 Con- 
vention and Exposition of the National Restaurant 
Association will be held from April 14 to 17 at the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Association. ‘The fifth 
annual workshop of the Association was held at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute from October 10 to 
12. Mrs. Lillie Maude Alexander, new director of 
women’s work in the Alabama Extension Service, 
served as general chairman for the workshop. A 
silver anniversary tea, marking the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the School of Home Economies at the 
Institute, was held in conjunction with the workshop. 
“Silver Jubilee,” a musical based on the story of the 
twenty-five years of home economies at the Institute, 
was presented by the home economies club. 

The workshop was divided into departmental 
units. Counselors for the various groups were : hous- 
ing, Florence Davis of the Institute; nutrition, Ernes- 
tine Frazier of the Institute; clothing and textiles, 
Mary Anna Grimes of the Texas Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station; and family relations, Bessie McNeal 
of the University of Alabama. 

At the closing session, Sunday morning breakfast 
held in the Student Center, P.O. Davis, director of 
the Alabama Extension Service, discussed the polit- 
ical and economic significance of the international 
food situation, and Hallie Farmer of Alabama College 
spoke on “The Home Economist as a Citizen.”’ 

Sallie Hill, out-going president, returned on Octo- 
ber L1 from the Conference of the Associated Country 
Women of the World in Holland. 

University of Alabama. \irs. Lea Cowles, assist- 
ant professor of child development, is on leave to 
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direct the international nursery school at the United 
Nations at Lake Success (see page 142). 


ALASKA 


University of Alaska. A hem-lengthening clinic 
was conducted for students last semester by Frances 
Jensen, assistant professor of home economics. 

Extension Service. Marilyn Johnson, a graduate 
of North Dakota State College, has been appointed 
district home demonstration agent, with head- 
quarters in Anchorage. 

The largest 4-H club in the Territory is at the 
Eskimo village of Unalakleet. The leaders, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Berry, Alaska Native Service teachers, 
have supervised the school lunch, health, handicraft, 
and gardening projects. Margaret Anawrok’s report 
is typical of the work done. From her 11’ x 21’ 
garden she sold vegetables valued at $36 to the Na- 
tive Store and in Nome and won prizes amounting to 
$5.25. Her vegetables included carrots (sold at 15¢ 
per lb), cabbage and cauliflower (20¢ per Ib), radishes 
(10¢), head lettuce (20¢ per head), potatoes (12¢ per 
Ib), and turnips (10¢ per Ib). 


ARIZONA 


Arizona Nutrition Council. Irs. Agnes Hollings- 
head, consultant to the Arizona school lunch pro- 
gram, is 1947-48 chairman of the Council, and Ruth 
Reed of Tempe is secretary. 

The Council pledged its support to the food saving 
campaign of the Citizens Food Committee. 

Mrs. Helen Maxfield of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture, and Dr. L. C. Norris of Cornell University 
were guests at the fall meeting. 

Arizona State College, Tempe. Dr. Virginia Kagy 
is director of the nursery school. Mary Essig has 
charge of home management. 

Phoenix Junior College. Mrs. Ethelreda Radu- 
lescu, formerly of Michigan State College and the 
University of Minnesota, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in foods and nutrition, family relations, and home 
management. 

University of Arizona. \lary Adele Wood, formerly 
in charge of the dining hall, has become a full-time 
member of the School of Home Economies staff. 

The annual meeting of the Arizona Dietetic Asso- 
ciation Was held on November 15 at the University. 
Dr. A. R. Kemmerer of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station reported on current research on microbiolog- 
ical assay of amino acids in plant material, and Dr. 
M. G. Vavich of the same department reported on 
availability in rats of carotene in cantaloupe. 

State Department of Vocational Education. Sixty- 
seven teachers attended the annual conference 
sponsored by the homemaking staff of the Depart- 
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ment at Prescott Senior High School in August. O. 
A. Simley of the University of Arizona was the 
mental hygiene and guidance leader. Agriculture 
teachers in conference at the same time had several 
joint sessions with the homemaking group. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. ‘The 
second annual convention of the Association will be 
held in San Francisco from March 21 to 23 with 
headquarters at the Fairmont Hotel. Mrs. Kath- 
arine M. Alderman, AHEA president, will be guest 
of honor. 

Speakers will include authorities in fields both re- 
lated and unrelated to home economics to inform 
members of latest developments in many subjects. 

Field trips to Apparel City, where the Fashions of 
California started, and to the California Test Bureau 
are among those planned. Proceeds will go to the 
AHEA Permanent Headquarters Fund. 

Extension Service. The home demonstration 
staff has been increased by two specialists, four home 
demonstration agents, and ten assistant demonstra- 
tion agents to meet increased needs in the state. 

Stockton. Vera Alderston has been appointed 
adult homemaking supervisor of the Stockton 
schools. 

Writers’ Workshop. Lou Richardson and Gene- 

vieve Callahan recently conducted as a result of 
popular request a “Home Economics Writers’ Work- 
shop.”’ One three-hour meeting was held in San 
Francisco each week for four weeks, and each covered 
a different phase of the subject. Twenty pupils 
joined their instructors at dinner preceding a two- 
hour class. The first meeting covered the writing 
of magazine and newspaper articles and recipes; the 
second dealt with the preparation of cook books and 
booklets with emphasis on organization; the third 
gave help on planning speeches, programs, and dem- 
onstrations both for a seen and unseen audience; the 
fourth was concerned with editing the written ma- 
terial. Requests to repeat the course and make 
study outlines available so that the seminar could be 
given elsewhere have come to Miss Richardson and 
Miss Callahan both from local persons and from per- 
sons in many eastern cities. 


COLORADO 


University of Denver. Clara Carrison, former 
professor of foods and nutrition, has accepted a posi- 
tion at the Stout Institute. She has been succeeded 
by Marilyn Oldland, formerly a dietitian at the 
Latter Day Saints Hospital in Salt Lake City and at 
the Army hospital at Fort Lewis, Washington. 
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CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut College. Margaret Chaney is chair- 
man of the New London Citizens’ Food Committee. 
Mildred Burdett also is a member of the Committee. 

Marian Weaver is chairman of the nutrition com- 
mittee of the local branch of the American Red Cross. 
Students sent several boxes of gifts and clothing to 
the World Christmas Festival and to one of the Save 
the Children Federation Schools of the South. 

St. Joseph College. Five seniors at the College 
completed a practice teaching period during the first 
semester in the junior and senior high schools of 
Hartford under the direction of Hartford homemak- 
ing teachers in co-operation with the College. 

The homemaking staff visited the tailoring and 
alteration departments of G. Fox & Company on 
December 3. 

State Department of Education. [ome economics 
teachers are participating through regional meetings 
in a program for “Improving the Home Economics 
Education Curriculum.” 
are assisting in the writing of a new course of study. 


Seventy of these teachers 


Two meetings have been held in each of the eight 
regions since the Teachers’ Conference in August. 

Bridgeport. Jean Kacer, a University of New 
Hampshire graduate, is the new assistant at the 
Bridgeport Gas Company. 

Glastonbury. Nancy Kennedy of Glastonbury 
High School is now Mrs. Frank Brazel. 

Hartford. Mrs. Elizabeth Tracy and William 
Waltersdorf were married in October. Mrs. Walters- 
dorf teaches homemaking in the elementary schools. 

Jewett City. Dorothy Dowding of Griswold High 
School became Mrs. Kenneth Sims in November. 

New Britain. Members of the family relations 
group in the senior high school have visited the Child 
Day Care Center and the ‘Infant Care’’ class for 
prospective mothers at the Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation. 

Seymour. Margaret Meskill of Seymour High 
School is now Mrs. Everett MeCahill. 

Windsor. Dorothy Barber of Windsor High 
School became Mrs. Tyler Fitch in October. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Home Economics Association. ‘‘Dela- 
ware Greeting Cards” are being sold by members 
throughout the state to raise funds for the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund of the AHEA (see page 156). 

University of Delaware. Amy Rextrew resigned 
as dean of the School of Home Economics to become 
dean of women at the end of the first semester. Her 
successor has not yet been appointed. 
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Through the co-operation of the local welfare com- 
mittee, the junior class in Family Clothing Problems 
made garments for preschool children of needy fam- 
ilies in Newark. Class members visited the homes 
to find out clothing needs, measure and fit the chil- 
dren, and deliver the garments. In this way, some 
of the clothing problems of families on low incomes 
were met and studied. 

“Farm Family Day” was included as part of the 
annual Farmers’ Week held at the University from 
January 26 to 29. Programs on home lighting, crea- 
tive leisure activities, family relationships, and 
reports on experimental work in freezing foods were 
planned for the women present. L. V. Burton, 
director of the Food Packaging Institute, discussed 
the effects of the European aid program’ on 
agriculture. 

Extension Service. \[irs. Alma Smith resigned as 
home demonstration agent in Sussex County on 
January 31. 

International relations and family relationships are 
to be covered in the 1948 home demonstration pro- 
gram. In June, the club programs will feature an 
international day to be planned by the international 
relations chairman in each group. 

A “Wheat and Meat Savers’ contest for home- 
makers was conducted during December and January 
on the extension radio program, the Delaware Farm 
and Home Hour. Homemakers were urged to send 
in their suggestions for saving food, and the winning 
suggestion each week was featured on the Friday 
homemakers program. A prize was awarded each 
winner. The contest was conducted by Virginia 
Kirkpatrick, assistant extension editor, who also 
compiled a booklet of the outstanding food-saving 
entries, 

A safety contest is being sponsored by home dem- 
onstration and 4-H groups in the state in co-operation 
with the Delaware Safety Council. Prizes will be 
awarded to the farm families making the greatest 
contribution to farm and home safety during the 
year. Information on accidents occurring will be 
incorporated in the Safety Council’s program on 
rural safety. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


D. C. Home Economics Association. On Decem- 
ber 9, the social welfare and public health section had 
a joint dinner meeting with members of the Baltimore 
and Virginia social welfare and public health groups. 
M. A. Abbasy, nutrition officer of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, discussed the establish- 
ment, development, and aims of the food program 


from its inception. 
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FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. ‘The Asso- 
ciation will meet in Miami on April 24 during the 
meeting of the Florida Educational Association. 
Mrs. Rex Todd Withers, the new president of the 
Association, will have charge of the meeting. 

Extension Service. Isabelle Thursby, a pioneer 
food conservation specialist of the extension Service, 
has retired. Recently she was awarded the Certifi- 
cate of Recognition given by the grand council of 
Ipsilon Sigma Phi Fraternity upon recommendation 
of the Florida Alpha Delta Chapter. 

Grace Neeley of Missouri has been appointed assist - 
ant extension specialist in food conservation. 

School Lunch Program. Doris Bilger has been 
appointed school lunch specialist for the school lunch 
program of the State Department of Education. She 
received her B.S. at the University of Toronto and 
her M.A. at Columbia University. 

Evelyn Smith of the University of Illinois and 
Edna Gilbert, director of lunchrooms in the school 
lunch program of Youngstown, Ohio, served as con- 
sultants in the preparation of the tentative edition 
of a school lunch records bulletin for use in Florida 


schools. 


HAWAII 


University of Hawaii. Virginia Phillips is serving 
on the advisory committee on educational affairs of 
Guam and the Trust Territories of the Pacific 
Islands. 

The annual meeting of educators, economists, and 
anthropologists was held in Honolulu in December. 

At the annual meeting of the Hospital Association 
of Hawaii, Mrs. Katherine Bazore Gruelle discussed 
the shortage of dietitians and the reasons students 
are not choosing the profession. 

Edna Kaneshige, a 1944 graduate and former 
assistant food supervisor at the University cafeteria, 
received her master’s degree in business administra- 
tion at the University of Chicago in August. 

Department of Public Instruction. Two hundred 
delegates from Future Homemakers of America 
chapters on Oahu met on November 22 at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii for an all-day conference. New 
officers were installed and plans drawn for the terri- 
torial conference. 

Extension Service. The annual conference of all 
territorial extension agents was held on the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii campus in February instead of 
June as in previous years. 

Pan-Pacific Women’s Association. The fifth in- 
ternational conference of the Association will be held 
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in Honolulu in August. Discussion groups are hold- 
ing regular monthly meetings to study the history, 
culture, customs, and problems of China, Japan, 
Korea, the Pacific Islands, and the Philippines in 
preparation for the conference. 


IDAHO 


University of Idaho. Mrs. Katherine Metzinger 
of Fargo, North Dakota, former head of the home 
economics department, has given her mountain 
home, Ingeborg Lodge, to the University for use by 
Phi Upsilon Omicron members. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. \lember- 
ship in the Association at the end of the year totaled 
1,141, according to Mrs. W. B. Bunn, membership 
chairman. 

Home Economists in Business, Chicago Group. 
A two-hour credit course in business home economics 
was offered this fall by the Chicago HEIB’s through 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. The 17-week 
course, offered to home economists, covered: recipe 
development, food photography, trade association 
work, movies, radio and television, demonstrations, 
booklet preparation and advertising copy, public re- 
lations, business ethics, research, public speaking, 
news releases, merchandising, and selling. Classes 
were conducted by members of the Chicago HEIB 
group. Enrollment totaled 113. 

Frances Shimer College. A two-day Marriage 
and Home Conference was held recently at the Col- 
lege. The speakers were Katharine W. Taylor of the 
University of Illinois YMCA and Charles Manley, 
Jr., of the Frances Shimer social science department. 

Illinois State Normal University. “First Aid in 
Home Management” is being taught in the home 
management house to 14 class members as part of 
the community adult education program. Frances 
Conkey is the instructor. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College. A stu- 
dent committee has been appointed which will func- 
tion with the department faculty on any problems 
relating to student needs. 

The home economics department gives two 15- 
minute broadcasts each week on the local radio 
station WLBK. Home economies students co-oper- 
ate in them. 

Northwestern University. During the winter 
quarter the home economics department offered for 
the first time a course on “The Individual, Marriage 
and the Family.” Ten members of various divisions 
of the University presented the material. Though 
the course was open only to juniors and seniors, about 
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200 registered. This opportunity is to be extended 
also to freshmen and sophomores soon. 

University of Illinois. ‘The 47th Illinois Farm and 
Home Week was held from February 9 to 13 at the 
University. General session speakers included Mrs. 
Raymond Sayre of lowa, president of the Associated 
Country Women of the World; Allan B. Kline, pres- 
ident of the American Farm Bureau Federation; 
George D. Stoddard, president of the University of 
Illinois; and John Klassen, artist-philosopher of 
Bluffton College in Ohio. 

Edna E. Walls, associate professor of child develop- 
ment and parent education extension since 1926, 
retired on September 1. She is at her home, 1110 
West Oregon Street, Urbana. 

Illinois Nutrition Conference. Representatives 
from more than 50 Illinois counties and from 18 
organizations attended the state nutrition conference 
in Springfield on November 8. Plans were outlined 
to help groups and individuals to promote an active 
nutrition program in the family, the school, and the 
community. The Citizens Food Program was dis- 
cussed as to purpose and need, and suggestions were 
made for carrying it out. 

Illinois Vocational Association. (Consumer educa- 
tion will be the principal topic at the Illinois Voca- 
tional Association conference at the Morrison Hotel 
in Chicago on April 2 and 3. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Clara Sweeney, McHenry 
County home adviser, and Deborah Solliday, Macou- 
pin County adviser, were among 39 home demon- 
stration agents to receive national honors this vear 
at the annual meeting of the National Home Demon- 
stration Agents Association in Chicago. 

Illinois Home Bureau. ‘The IIlinois Home Bureau 
welcomed the ninety-fourth county into its organiza- 
tion during October, when 900 charter members met 
to organize the Sangamon County Home Bureau. 


IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. The annual 
spring meeting of the Association is to be held in Des 
Moines on April 16 and 17. As an experiment, the 
meeting will begin with a dinner and general program 
on Friday evening. Three divi-ional meetings will 
be held Saturday morning after a general opening 
session. Family economics and textiles and clothing 
will be stressed this year. 

Lucille Rea, specialist in textiles and clothing of 
the Iowa Extension Service, has been appointed 
chairman of the textiles and clothing division of the 
Association. 

Cornell College. Bernice Brady is the new head 
of the home economics department. 
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lowa State College. ‘The summer session will fea- 
ture a workshop for college teachers of child develop- 
ment courses, a special course in adult education for 
teachers, and a catering course. 

A regional conference of workers engaged in the 
co-operative project studying the school lunch as an 
influencing factor in the nutritional status of school 
children was held on the campus on December 13 and 
I4. Those present were Mrs. Mary Brown Patten, 
chairman; Abby Marlatt, Mrs. Ereel Eppright, and 
Esther Batchelder. 

The women’s program of Farm and Home Week, 
held February 10 and 11, featured ‘Understanding 
Our Adolescent Children and Our Neighbors 
Overseas.” 

Paulina Nickell has been appointed chairman of the 
home management subcommittee for the National 
Conference on Family Life. * 

Kletzing College. ‘The newly reorganized depart- 
ment of home economics is headed by Mrs. Hazen 
C. Pettit. Enrollment is limited to freshman girls. 
A general introductory course is being offered which 
covers the various units of homemaking and is pre- 
paratory to specialized courses to be offered later. 

State University of Iowa. On December 11, 
Frances Swain was a guest of the home economics 
department. 

Pouisa Louw of Stellenbach, South Africa, is study- 
ing on the campus. She is taking an internship in 
nutrition preparatory to training student dietitians 
at the University of Stellenbach, where she is head 
of the department of home economics. 

The Home Economics Graduate Club, open to all 
home economics graduates in lowa City and repre- 
senting more than a dozen institutions, has held three 
meetings this vear with an average attendance of 
more than fifty. 


KANSAS 


Haskell Institute. Two new courses-—pastry shop 
and costume shop-—are being offered as post-high- 
school training for home economics majors. Girls 
who have the necessary prerequisites and who show 
special ability and interest in either of the fields may 
be admitted. 

The costume shop course includes tailoring tech- 
niques, cutting, fitting, adapting commercial patterns 
to individual use, pattern drafting, designing, impro- 
vising dress forms, finishing details, taking measure- 
ments, making alterations, and operating power 
machines. Girls sew for customers from the campus 
or from town and are responsible for making appoint- 
ments, taking care of fittings, making suggestions, 
and insuring complete satisfaction to the customer. 
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Charges are made in accordance with the quality of 
the work done. The money goes directly to the girl 
who does the work. 

The pastry shop offers training in making a large 
variety of pastries. 

Extension Service. ©n December 8, nine home- 
makers, representing different veteran’s housing 
areas, met with Ellen Batchelor of the home eco- 
nomics extension faculty of Kansas State College, to 
plan for home economics extension projects for wives 
of student veterans. A preparatory survey indicated 
interest in such projects as family relations and time 
and money management. 

Mrs. Vivian Briggs, extension specialist in family 
life, led a discussion group of both veterans and their 
wives on “Christmas Traditions—A Means of Ce- 
menting Family Ties.”’ This will be followed with 
workshops on accounts and budgets after the first of 


the vear. 

The Extension Service is conducting 21 two-day 
district home improvement schools throughout the 
state. Housing demonstrations are being established 
with families co-operating in the balanced farming 
and family living program in each host county. 
Methods of planning for remodeling and building, 
buying of equipment, principles of work simplifica- 
tion, and the relation of the house to the farmstead 
are demonstrated by home management specialists. 
Extension engineers and engineers from the State 
Board of Health also present information. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. ‘The 
home management house family includes George 
Dalton, husband of the director, as a member of the 
family. He assumes a share of the home responsi- 
bilities and says that he is profiting as well as enjoy- 
ing the experience. 

High points in the fall conference conducted by 
Hilma Davis were “Current Concepts in Child De- 
velopment” by E. Louise Gibson; ‘“‘What’s New in 
Textiles and Clothing” by Mrs. Pearl G. Strawn; 
and “Report of the Tennessee Workshop” by Hazel 
Thompson, state supervisor of vocational home- 
making. 

Robert Foster of the Merrill-Palmer School was 
the speaker at the all-school convocation in January. 

Topeka. Susan Woodward is now home service 
director of the Gas Service Company. She succeeded 
Rebecea Sullivan, now home service director of the 
Plaza division of the Gas Service Company in Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Wichita. Shirley Fegert of the Gas Serv ice Com- 
pany is giving a series of demonstrations called ‘““Gay 
Nineties Cookery”’ in which she compares cooking in 
that period with the present. 
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KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Home Economics Association. “Better 
Homes Throughout the World—a Challenge to Home 
Economists” was the theme of the Association’s 
annual meeting in Louisville on December 12 and 13. 
Onah Jacks, AHEA field secretary, discussed 
AHEA’s “Program for Building Better Homes.” 
Mrs. Regina Hood described “A Community Nutri- 
tion Project in Louisiana.” 

Officers elected at this meeting were: Bina Baird 
Foree, secretary, and Mildred Neff, treasurer. 

University of Kentucky. The Twenty-fourth An- 
nual Educational Conference and Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools met on January 23 and 24 at the 
University. Among affiliated groups which met dur- 
ing this conference was the Kentucky Vocational 
Association. The theme of its program was ‘“‘Voca- 
tional Education in Kentucky’s Program of 
Education.” 

Extension Service. Farm and Home Week was 
held from January 27 to 31 at the University of 
Kentucky. The program included ‘‘Modern Kitchen 
Plans for Step Saving and Conveniences.” During 
this week, a meeting of the Kentucky Federation of 
Homemakers was held. 

Elizabeth Word of Bowling Green and Lilah Hem- 
bree of LaGrange, home demonstration agents, re- 
ceived special honors at the Recognition Luncheon 
held in Chicago during the National Home Demon- 
stration Agents’ Association meeting in December. 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College. Beatrice 8. Counts, formerly 
of Ohio Wesleyan University and the University of 
Akron, is now acting head of the home economics 
department. 

Nancy Ellwood has succeeded Mrs. Herman Colvin 
as instructor in clothing. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Thanksgiving 
and Christmas issues of The Trailer were mailed 
by Ruth Richardson, supervisor, to all recent grad- 
uates in teacher training. Both described good work 
done by fellow graduates and suggestions from Miss 
Richardson designed to fill needs she observed while 
visiting new teachers. 

Louisiana State University. Cecelia Pudelkewicz 
is research assistant in nutrition. 

A new research laboratory in the home economics 
department, financed by the Experiment Station, 
was opened in September. A project in the study of 
human blood is under way, with special emphasis on 
vitamin A and carotene. 
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Beth Andrews, assistant professor, has charge of 
the dining room in the Latin American House and 
teaches some institutional management. 

Marion Fleming is teaching textiles. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. Marie Louise 
Comeaux, head of the home economics department, 
spoke on “Louisiana Rice on the American Table” 
at the national food editors’ conference in New 
Orleans on October 27. Zelma Patchin, professor of 
home economics, presented an exhibit of a number of 
interesting and artistic table arrangements in which 
rice sheaves were used. Corsages of rice were pre- 
sented to each person. 

New Orleans. Essie Elliott, chairman of the 
HEIB’s department of the AHEA, outlined a plan 
for organizing a HEILB group in Louisiana during her 
visit to New Orleans on September 30. 


MAINE 


Extension Service. Throughout the recent fire 
emergency home economists in every threatened area 
served not only to feed workers and victims but in 
countless other ways. After the furor had died away 
and most of the workers were back to normal again, 
two home demonstration agents in the counties most 
seriously devastated by the fires checked the needs 
of rural families who had lost homes and in many 
vases everything they owned. 

Hope Moody of Oxford County has been checking 
the needs of families in that area and then trying to 
locate necessary items and even some of the little 
things that people miss, such as favorite recipes. 
Oxford County extension folk are assembling sets of 
bulletins and reference material for these families. 

Olga Lemke, extension agent in York County, 
assembled and personally delivered food and needed 
clothing and gave that much-needed word of en- 
couragement. Realizing at Christmas that gifts were 
needed to lift the morale of adults as well as children, 
she, with the help of extension and other groups, 
assembled, sorted, tagged, and distributed 686 
Christmas gifts so that each person burned out in the 
York County area might receive an appropriate gift. 


MARYLAND 


Extension Service. Margaret Ef. Holloway, chair- 
man of the Baltimore section of the Maryland Home 
Economics Association and for ten years director of 
the home service bureau of the Consolidated Gas and 
Electric Light and Power Company of Baltimore 
City, has accepted the position of home demonstra- 
tion agent of Baltimore, a newly created division of 
the Extension Service. 

Baltimore Public Schools. Mrs. Florence Neely, 
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nutrition specialist of the Baltimore Department of 
Health, has been giving a course in nutrition since 
February 1 for the elementary school teachers. The 
course offers basic knowledge of the subject of nutri- 
tion and its application in the elementary school 
lunch program. 

The department of home economics participated in 
the Baltimore Sesquicentennial Exhibition held at 
the Fifth Regiment Armory in December. Exhibits 
showing 25 years of progress in home economics in 
Baltimore were displayed. 

The Home and Family Living Course. For the 
past two semesters a course in home and family living 
has been offered by the home economics department 
as an elective to the boys and girls of the 12B and 
12A classes at Senior High School No. 43. About 
200 students have taken the course. The class was 
divided into small groups, and the students selected 
their own topies for discussion and reading. Outside 
speakers were invited to speak on various topics of 
interest. At the request of the students the course 
is being offered again this semester. 

During the past semester an elective course on 
marriage and family living has been offered to the 
12A students at Western High School. This semes- 
ter similar courses are being offered at Senior High 
Schools 70, 133, and 450. This course aims to help 
the student find the answers to some of his relation- 
ship problems. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Association. ‘The 
spring meeting of the Association, a joint meeting 
with the Worcester County Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and the Connecticut Valley Home Economics 
Association, will be held in Horticultural Hall, 
Worcester, on April 24. This meeting will mark the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the state organization. 
The first was held at David Hale Fanning Trade 
School for Girls, Worcester, on April 21, 1923. 

The state legislative committee, of which Gretchen 
MeMullen is chairman, is working to enlist support 
for the bill in the legislature making the enrichment 
of flour in bread mandatory within the state. 

Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tion. On November 13, the Social Welfare and 
Public Health Section sponsored a public health 
nutrition institute at the Public Latin School in 
Boston. ‘Health Aspects of Food Conservation and 
the High Cost of Foods” was the subject discussed. 
The program chairman was John H. Conley, MD, 
commissioner of health in Boston. 

Speakers included Frederick J. Stare, MD, of 
Harvard University, who discussed ‘Maintaining 
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Good Nutrition under Present Conditions,” and Elda 
Robb of Simmons College, whose subject was “‘Feed- 
ing the Family Today.” 

At a meeting of this section in Boston on November 
12, Joseph Pepi, commercial artist and portrait 
painter, demonstrated and discussed ‘Simplifying 
Poster Making.” 

The Association’s school lunch section held a dinner 
meeting on November 19 at the Women’s Republican 
Club, Boston. Speakers were Betty Lockwood of 
the Harvard School of Public Health and Marie 
Cantoni of the Newton Nutrition Center. “Nutri- 
tion in School and Community” was their subject. 

The Association’s legislative committee, of which 
Ruth Beeman is chairman, held a meeting on Decem- 
ber 12. Speakers included Robert S. Harris of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, whose sub- 
ject was “The Home Economist and ‘Enrichment 
Legislation’,” and Joseph G. Brin of Boston Uni- 
versity, who spoke on “Speech and Human 
Relations.” 

Worcester County Home Economics Association. 
At the meeting on January 13 a talk on “Home 
Laundering Techniques and Aids” was given by Ruth 
Poulsen, home service director of the Bendix appli- 
ance division of the Eastern Company. On February 
10, “Safeguarding the Family Health” was discussed 
by Elizabeth Sweeney, editor of household equipment 
for McCalls, 

Extension Service. The thirty-third Massachu- 
setts Extension Conference was held from December 
8 to 12 at the University of Massachusetts. ‘Tune- 
up for 1948” was the theme. The Conference began 
with two half-day sessions for all new agents to en- 
able them to get an over-all picture of the work of the 
Extension Service. 

Speakers on the general conference program were: 
Paul V. Kepner of the U. 8S. Extension Service, who 
spoke on “Tuning Our Extension Program to the 
Times”; Hazel K. Stiebeling, chief of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, who dis- 
cussed the world food situation and the physical and 
psychological effects of food shortages on peoples of 
the world; and Paul Harris, Jr., of Putney, Vermont, 
whose subject was ‘‘Extension’s Part in Maintaining 
World Peace.” 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. The 
Association is planning to hold its annual convention 
in Detroit on April 30 and May 1. 

The committee appointed to co-operate with the 
consumer section of the Citizen’s Food Committee 
included Marie Dye, Mrs. Frances Sanderson, Sophia 
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Reed, Margaret Zacchariah, and Eleanor Morrison 
(chairman). 

Homemaking Education Curriculum Program. 
This is the second year the state-wide curriculum 
improvement program has been in progress. Last 
vear each regional, subregional, or county group be- 
‘ame organized. Suggestions were formulated and 
used as a basis for planning the three-week workshop 
and conference held during August at Michigan State 
College. The 153 people attending represented 104 
Michigan communities. Of this number 50 home- 
making teachers attended both the workshop and the 
conference. Mary S. Lyle of Iowa State College was 
the conference consultant. 

As an outcome of the conference all eight regions of 
Michigan set up goals and plans for curriculum work 
during this year. All chose some phase of the prob- 
lem of teaching human relations, including teacher- 
pupil-parent planning and co-operation with school 
and community groups and use of their resources. 

Each of the regions planned a one-day conference 
with “Strengthening the Teaching of Family and 
Community Relationships’ as the theme. Many of 
the conferences were held in the fall. Others are 
planning to have them this spring. 

During the year small subregional or county groups 
have been working on a smaller problem with the 
goal that this spring all will have something worth- 
while to share with other teachers and to contribute 
to the workshop and conference planned for next 
August. Parents, students, general education work- 
ers, administrators, extension and other home eco- 
nomics leaders have all joined the homemaking 
education people in this state project. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. ‘The 
fourth district meeting of the Association was held 
at St. Scholastica College in Duluth in November. 
Vivian Georgeson, home economics teacher at Esko, 
served as chairman. 

At its January meeting, the Association council 
previewed the colored promotion slides which were 
prepared to tell the story of home economics careers 
in Minnesota. 

Twin Cities HEIB’s. In co-operation with the 
HEIB’s, the University of Minnesota is sponsoring 
évening classes for home economists and others inter- 
ested in the foods and appliance fields. Four lessons 
are being offered on photography by Ellen Pennell; 
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three on food demonstrations by Jeanette Campbell; 
there on booklet preparation and editorial copy by 
Helen Holloway Hallbert ; two on recipe development 
by Ruby Christenson; one on consumer contact ser- 
vices and market analysis by Gordon Hughes; and les- 
sons on radio speech, merchandising, sales, packaging, 
and label copy by unannounced instructors. 

From 50 to 75 enrollees are expected for the 17 
classes in this refresher extension course. The ecom- 
mittee in charge includes Ruth Brand, chairman, 
Helen Hallbert, Mary Johnson, and Ione Norby. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Farmers Home Administration. Nova Stapp rep- 
resented the FHA home management personnel at 
the Plant to Prosper Contest for rural families spon- 
sored by the Commercial Appeal in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, on December 19. 

The Administration is especially stressing good 
planning and follow-up with the farm and home plan 
borrowers. 

The FHA county supervisors are assuming the 
responsibility of the most essential home manage- 
ment work for the success of their borrowers in their 
1948 farm and home planning. A few of them are 
assisting with over-all home management planning 
along with the farm planning. 

The live-at-home program is one of the contribut- 
ing reasons why so many Farmers Home Administra- 
tion families were able to pay their total indebtedness 
in 1947. 

Various members of the state staff are raising their 
own pork this year. 

The physical restoration work is going forward as 
part of the over-all program. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. ‘lhe 
council met in October in Helena to make plans for 
the Association’s state meeting in Butte in March. 

Mrs. Frances Smith Patten, president of the Asso- 
ciation, was one of three judges at Park County’s 
public speaking contest sponsored by the Farm Bu- 
reau Women. The featured topic was “The Rural 
Homemaker—a Citizen of the World.”’ 

Montana State College. The Nursery School, 
which gives daily care to children from five months 
to five years of age, is both a service to veteran stu- 
dents whose wives are employed outside the home 
and a laboratory for classes in Child Development. 


Last fall 2,338,226 students were enrolled in 1,732 colleges in the United States. 
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Bean and Tomato au Gratin 


\_stewed Tomato Save for Cor Timbale 


Order these FREE lunchroom recipes—Now! 


These lunchroom recipes (21 of them!) have all 
been tested by home economists. 


Lunches made from these recipes have all been 
sold—and enjoyed—in a college cafeteria! 


They are for entrees, vegetable dishes, salads, 
and desserts to be made with canned foods. Each 
one is on a 4” x 6” file card and the ingredients of 
each recipe are given in both weight and measure. 
Total yield, number of portions, and size of indi- 
vidual portion are also shown. 


On the back of each recipe card is its contribution 
to Federal School Lunch Patterns, Type A and Type B. 


In addition to the recipe cards, you will receive 
five 4" x 6” “Information Cards” giving an ex- 
planation of the Federal School Lunch Program 

. . a buying guide for canned foods . . . canned- 
food facts . . . and helpful information for plan- 


ning school lunch menus. 

Use the coupon below and we'll get your set of 
recipe cards and information off to you by return 
mail! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


LA 
Your Name... 
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| Please send me, free, a set of lunchroom recipes. 
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The acute need for home economists still 
exists—on that all in the profession agree. To 
fill the open ranks, however, will take more 
than volunteers; it will take recruits. And 
recruiting girls now is the responsibility of 
every home economist. 

Our greatest recruiting possibility perhaps 
is in personal presentation to large groups of 
pre-college students. Because here the oppor- 
tunity is so big, we should utilize every avail- 
able device to insure outstanding success. 


“HITCH YOUR WAGON TO A STAR” is a theme idea 
effectively dramatized in this presentation chart. 
The speaker, proceeding from the pole-star, hooks 
on sub-stars as the various fields in the home eco- 
nomics galaxy are explained. Home Economics in 
Business was emphasized in this case, but any phase 
of home economies can be dramatized in the same 
way. Displays such as this illustrate a speaker's 
words, lend them action, and produce for listeners 
a clear mental picture. A good theme idea is flexible 
and can be elaborated or simplified. 
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NCREASE YOUR PERSONAL ABILITY 


The appeals we use are basic: the scope of 
home economics; interesting training; oppor- 
tunities for specializing; broad career choice; 
application to homemaking success and mar- 
ried happiness. But to make appeals produce 
convictions we need to dramatize them—give 
impact to what we say. 

Ways of doing this are many. Proved effee- 
tive in this day of movies and picture maga- 
zines is visual dramatization. An excellent ex- 
ample of its use is the display reproduced and 
described here. 

Dramatization can give mind-penetrating 
sharpness to our recruiting presentations . .. 
bring each of us greater success in creating 
lasting impressions that will decide girls— 
and keep them decided—on home economics 
as their chosen course of study. 


Wartha, Jogan 


Home Economics Division 
of the Swift Research Laboratories 
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HOOK MADE WITH PAPER 
CLIP FASTENED WITH TAPE. 


SWIFT 6 COMPANY 


CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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High School and College Teachers 
all over the country are using 
this lesson in food classes... 


@ AUTHORITATIVE @ PRACTICAL @ TIMELY 


All organized for you in 3 interesting parts 


Part I: COMPLETE LESSON OUTLINE « The principles of Food-Money 
Management: Daily food allowances, the principal food elements, the 
Basic 7 food plan, how to cut costs without lowering diet standards. 


Part II: HOMEWORK PROJECT « A work sheet for a practical problem in 
figuring food costs on liberal and limited budgets . . . plus two unusually 
graphic reference charts: ‘The Basic 7—A Quick Guide to Good Nutri- 
tion” and ‘‘Foods and What They Do For You.” 


Part III: REVIEW AND DEMONSTRATION « Follow-up questions to test the 
group's grasp of the lesson material, and tested recipes for use in an 
optional demonstration emphasizing high appetite appeal at low cost. 


COMMENTS LIKE THESE ARE FLOWING IN... 


FLORIDA: “THE BEST OF ITS KIND | HAVE EVER SEEN.” 
ILLINOIS: “MATERIAL IS EXCELLENT AND A GREAT AID AT PRESENT PRICES.”’ 
WISCONSIN: “ONE OF THE BEST BULLETINS | HAVE FOUND OF ITS KIND.” 


Wheat Flour Institute 
309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Mail this coupon today for your copy 


Please send me—without charge—the teaching project, ‘Family Food;Money 


W H FAT FLO lJ k Management” with sample reference charts and work sheet for students. 
INSTITUTE ADDRESS. 


Pay 5 
“a : F000 
j 
AS ; 
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An Advantage of Buying Butter 


in Re-useable Paraffined Cartons 


Every consumer purchasing butter wants that butter 
to keep its fine, delicious flavor and texture until 


the last bit is used up. 


But butter is quickly affected by many deteriorating 
factors, and is seldom consumed immediately on being 
purchased. It is often kept in the home refrigerator for 
days, next to other foods from which it may absorb 


strong odors and off flavors. 


That is why it pays to buy butter packaged in 
paraffined cartons. Paraffined cartons are as protective 
and useful after being opened up as before. They pro- 
vide the perfect “butter dish.” All that’s necessary is 
to re-wrap and return any unused butter to the carton 
when replaced in the refrigerator. The butter remains 
fresh and enjoyable . . . thoroughly protected as to 


both quality and texture. 


Why the Best Butter is Packaged in Paraffined Cartons 


1. Preserves quality and flavor. 
2. Keeps out undesirable odors. 


3. Protects perishable body and texture. 


4. Gives better sanitary protection 
and prevents crushing. 


5. Reduces moisture loss. 

6. Convenience in handling. 

7. Guards against rancidity. 

8. Provides brand identification 
and assurance of quality. 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging Ice Cream, Margarine, Lard, Shortening, and Frozen Foods 


PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


111 West Washington Street Chicago 2, Illinois 


THE BEST BUTTER 1S PACKAGED IN PARAFFINED CARTONS 
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FOR THE NEW TERM! 
SEND FOR THESE FOOD FOLDERS 
AND VITAMIN FACTS TODAY! 


t 


Poche 
o 


~ 


When protected by ICE 
vegetables stay 


“*NATURE’S TREASURY OF HEALTH” 


Offers a wealth of indispensable information about Vitamins. 
An accurate, compact reference with handy charts outlining: 
e Specific functions of each of the Vitamins 
e Daily Vitamin requirements for individuals of all ages 
e Vitamin content per serving of all vegetables 
Reveals startling facts, discovered in recent research, about 
Vitamin losses of fresh vegetables during transit and in 
retail markets. 
Tells how, with really modern marketing methods, these 
losses are being eliminated or greatly reduced. 


“HANDLING FRESH VEGETABLES IN THE STORE” 


Another in the’ Modern Trends in Marketing” series. Illustrates 
how scientific use of ICED displays keeps vegetables garden- 
fresh and vitamin-rich—crisp, delicious and fully nutritious. 


This folder presents up-to-the-minute information on : 
e Facts about Vitamin losses 
e News about food research studies 


‘‘DRESSED POULTRY “’ 
Details each step in the handling and food-value protection of 
“fresh-killed” broilers—from farm or packing plant; in transit 
and at the market; and, finally, in the home. 


“FISH FROM OCEAN, LAKE AND STREAM” 


Tells how the most perishable of all foods is protected—from 
the “catch,” through packing and shipment in refrigerated 
freight cars and trucks, to the tables of inland communities. 


e These practical teaching aids are now in use in hundreds of 
schools. All four of these folders are available in any reasonable 
quantity for your classes. Order by letter or postcard. The 
National Association of Ice Industries will be glad to fill your 
request promptly and without charge. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES _| 


1706 L STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 
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MAKE YOUR RESERVATION NOW 
Application for Housing Accommodations 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

American Home Economics Association June 21-24, 1948 
For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming meeting of the American Home 
Economics Ass’n on June 21-24, 1948 in Minneapolis, hotels and their rates are listed below. 
Use the form at the bottom of this page, indicating your first, second and third choice. Because 
of the limited number of single rooms available, you will stand a much better chance of securing 
accommodations if your request calls for rooms to be occupied by two or more persons. All 
reservations must be cleared through the housing bureau. ALL REQUESTS FOR RESERVA- 
TIONS MUST GIVE DEFINITE DATE AND HOUR OF ARRIVAL AS WELL AS 
DEFINITE DATE AND APPROXIMATE HOUR OF DEPARTURE, ALSO NAMES AND 
ADDRESSES OF ALL PERSONS WHO WILL OCCUPY RESERVATIONS REQUESTED 
MUST BE INCLUDED. 

Hotel For one person For two persons Hotel For one person For two persons 
Andrews 3.00 4.25 Nicollet 3.85 6.00 
Camfield 2.25 3.00 Nordic 2.25 2.75 
Curtis 2.50 3.50 Normandy 2.50 4.00 
Dyckman 3.00 4.50 Continental 4.00 5.00 

Elgin 2.00 3.00 

Radisson 4.00 6.00 
Francis Drake 3.50 4.50 R il 2 00 3 00 
Hampshire Arms 3.50 5.50 — 
Harmon 2.00 3.00 Plaza 2.50 3.50 
King Cole 2.50 3.75 Tallmadge 3.50 4.50 
Leamington 3.00 5.00 Vendome 2.25 3.50 
Minnesotan 2.00 4.75 Windsor 2.50 3.50 

Above are minimum prices. Rates on twin-bedded rooms higher 
All reservations must be received not later than: June 1, 1948 
Housing Bureau, American Home Economics Association 
Gateway Information Bureau 
Washington Ave. Between Hennepin & Nicollet 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Please reserve the following accommodations for the American Home Economics Association in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, on June 21-24, 1948. 
Double Bedded Room..... 4 Twin Bedded Room 
Other Type of Room ......... 
Second Choice Hotel............... 
Arriving at Hotel (date) ............ A.M......... P.M. Leaving (date) ..... 
P.M. 
THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED. Therefore, please include the names of both 
rsons for each double room or twin bedded room requested. 
Names and addresses of all persons for whom you are requesting reservations and who will occupy the rooms 
asked for: 

(Individual Requesting rvations) % 

; Uy If the hotels of your choice are unable to accept 
Name... your reservation the Housing Bureau will make 
as good a reservation as possible elsewhere 
providing that all hotel rooms available have 
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Director, Home Economics Department 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


a prominent statesman 
said that the nation should and 
could improve nutrition in spite of 
today’s high food prices. His solution 
was better use of available foods. 


The important word here is “‘avail- 
able.”’ It means that you dietitians 
who do the buying must increasingly 
watch market conditions. You must 
know which foods are most plentiful 
and least expensive. And you will 
adapt your menus accordingly. 


This is good marketing—the first 


step in good nutrition! 


BUY BY BRAND NAME! 
In the field of package goods (which 


CLP 


BY 


BETTER MARKETING! BETTER NUTRITION! 
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is my field) the secret of wise buying 
is to buy by brand name. 


The Kellogg name and the Kellogg 
line of ready-to-eat cereals enjoy an 
acceptance which did not come by 
accident. It was built up over the 
years by faithful devotion to the 
interests of the consumer. By unceas- 
ing effort to insure the finest cereals 
possible! 


WHAT'S IN A NAME—KELLOGG'S? 


The Kellogg name stands for flavor, 
freshness, crispness, good packaging 
and above all, good nutrition. All the 
Kellogg cereals either are made from 
the whole grain or are restored to 
whole grain nutritive values of thia- 
mine, niacin and iron. 


PEP, one of Kellogg’s whole-wheat 
cereals, is actually more nutritious in 
respect to 2 valuable vitamins than 
the whole grain itself. 
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var OF KELLOGG’S 


These vitamins are thiamine and 
vitamin D. 

The average 1 oz. serving of PEP 
provides '; of the minimum daily 
requirement of thiamine for an adult. 
This same serving supplies the entire 
minimum daily requirement of 400 
I.U. of vitamin D for all persons 
between 1 and 20 years old, when 
need for this vitamin is great. 


KELLOGG'S MEANS SERVICE TOO! 


No doubt you already get our Menu 
and Recipe Planning Service for 
institutions. If not, let us know and 
we'll put you on our list. We also 
would be glad to have you write for 
detailed information on Kellogg’s 
cereals, tables of nutritive values, 
varied ways to serve, and suggestions 
and recipes for use in cooking. 


Mary I. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE 
KRISPIES - PEP - RAISIN BRAN 
FLAKES - 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN - SHREDDED WHEAT 
KRUMBLES 


Student nurses 
need extra 
vitamin D, too! 
Serve Pep! 
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The First Text 
in Its Field Demonstration Techniques 


By Mary Brown Allgood, Pennsylvania State College 


Years of experience in teaching and giving demonstrations are behind the author’s choice of 
the following seven items as prerequisites for giving a convincing lecture-demonstration 
1 A thorough knowledge of the material to be presented. 
2 A realization of the importance of having the best possible equipment for the job to be 
done, with each piece in its proper place. 
A definite and accurate plan for equipment, program and time. 
Preliminary preparation completed to free the lecturer’s mind for demonstration. 
A clear-cut picture of the material and how it is presented. 
A planned display of finished products. 
A presentation of the demonstration as planned. 
Several actual recipes are included... also a time plan, a good example, a demonstration 
outline, and a checklist for demonstrations. 


150 pages illustrated 6” x 9” published 1947 


. By Harry O. Packer and Kenneth B. Haas 
Visual 


Practical methods of employing visual aids in teaching are fully described in this book. 
Hundreds of devices and materials are listed, together with the sources from which they may 


au 


. be obtained. Many new ideas are included—new uses for standard equipment, and new ways 
1 \ to reduce the expense of demonstrations. 
224 pages 6” x 9” published 1946 


Send for your examination copies today! 


70 Fifth Avenue Pr entice-Hall, Inc. New York Il 


Now can design | 
DRAPING 
and make clothes 


the way professional 
designers do, easily, speedily 
and ... perfectly fitting! 


Precision DRAPING 


By NELLE WEYMOUTH LINK 
39 carefully charted and illustrated chapter-lessons $4.00 


Anyone, even without a knowledge of dressmaking, can, by 

following the lessons in this book, give herself a thorough cook 

foundatiog in garment design and construction. he 

PRECISION DRAPING is a method of ques a costume on 7 | 

the form, which is preferred by many famous designers and \ 

leaders in the garment irdustry, as the most successful way of co PA ER MAID 

developing a dress design. It is a method which teaches basic ; od 3 

body lines and basic design lines and how to coordinate the two. ‘ Md , : 
Nelle Weymouth Link brings to this book the successful ex- ‘ ye ! 

perience of her famous course in PRECISION DRAPING ED 
From the material in this book, you will learn how to turn ; As 

out beautiful, professional looking clothes 


V from simple sports clothes to elaborate eve- 
ning gowns 

V from tailored suits to the dressiest dinner suits 

Vv as well as topcoats, capes and wraps 


This material has been thoroughly tested by students of the 
author, who are now in business, many of them in designing 
shops of their own. They have proved by their work that this 
system produces excellent results. 


Send for an examination copy on approval. “KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT + KALAMAZOO 99 + MICHIGAN 

FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 153 E. 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. : 
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NEED MORE HOURS 
IN THE DAY 


... to get caught up with all 
the chores you're behind on? 


Maybe you just need 
more energy to make each hour 
count to the full! Its wonderful 
how a good breakfast can help 
keep you on your toes...try it! 


A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* 


of Post's Raisin Bran with milk 
and sugar supplies 190 calories 
and 10% of the protein required 
daily byan adult! 20% of the 
calcium...18% of the iron... 18% of 
the thiamine... and 14% of the niacin! 


* Post's Raisin Bran milk (40z), suger (I tsp) 


EVERY POST CEREAL is either WHOLE GRAIN 
SS or restored to WHOLE GRAIN VALUES in the 
= important nutrients : iron, niacin, and thiamine, 


Post Cereals are Products of General Foods 
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QUICK-AND-EASY BASIC BREAKFAST ray 
BREAD & 
to give you energy and zip! 


is filled with timely hints 
on Good Nutrition 


Appealing Lenten suggestions, 
tempting recipes for early Spring, 
timely menus based upon nourishing, 
economical dishes, helpful hints on 
good nutrition — you'll find them 
all in this colorful, new issue of the 
Sealtest Food Adviser. 

For the teacher or housewife, here 
is a storehouse of useful, practical in- 
formation for classroom or home. Why 
not send for your free copy, today? 
Just write to Sealtest Consumer Ser- 
vice, 230 Park Avenue, New York 


17, New York. 


TUNE IN: The Sealtest Village Store, starring JACK 
CARSON with Eve Arden, Thursday Evenings, NBC 
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CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 
SERVICE 


USEFUL, FACTUAL SOURCE 
MATERIAL in handy form. 


FOR BUSY PEOPLE~ teachers and stu- 
dents, extension workers and group leaders, 
homemakers and all others who want to keep 
up with facts and trends in the consumer in- 


terest field——C.E.S. is brief, selective. 


Write for November 1947 Issue 


Report on Consumer Speal:s Project —20¢ 


To: 


American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Builcing, Washington 6, D. C. 


ORDER For Consumer Education Service 8 issues 
September thru May 


I enclose $1.50 for: My own subscription to 
C.E.S. for current year. 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street or Institution 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


City 


(zone) (STATE 


March 1948 
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THIS NEW 
CHOCOLATE 
RECIPE BOOK 


Carefully compiled, 
colorfully presented, 
4 this Collectors’ Items 
F booklet will be an 
attractive addition 
to your chocolate 
recipe library and a 

practical “textbook” 

for classroom use. 


16 SEMI-SWEET CHOCOLATE SPECIALS 
FROM NESTLE’S CHOCOLATE TEST KITCHEN 


Cookies —Cakes — Pies—Puddings—Ice Cream and a 
selection of the famous Nestle’s “QUICKIES.” You'll want 
a quantity of these for your students. Write for your 

copies to Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen, 60 Hudson St., 
New York 13, N. Y.... or use magazine coupon page. 


The Greatest TASTE in Chocolate 


® Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
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The Modern Approach to Home Economics 


Youna at Home THe House Its CARE, REV. 
Harris & Kauffman In Press Matthews 


Tue New Home Economics OMNIBUS 
Harris & Huston CLOTHES WITH CHARACTER, REV. 
Craig & Rush 
Foops 
Harris & Henderson 
CLOTHING, SELECTION AND CARE 
Ler’s Srupy Foops Matthews 
Harris & Henderson 
THe New EvLemMentary Home 
ECONOMICS, 


THIRD REVISION Matthews 


CLotrHes For GIRLs, REV. 
Todd 


Art WEAVING 
Kear 
The Jupy-Bonp Homer Economics 


PERSONALITY AND [ETIQUETTE SERIES 
Reid of eight titles 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York CHICAGO ATLANTA San FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


Student Guide Book 
| to Home Economics 
| in Business 

| 


FOR CONSUMER and 
TEXTILES COURSES 


The Consumer’s Economic Life, by Graham and 
Jones. A simply written, vividly illustrated 
presentation of practical common-sense principles 
that the student can use easily and effectively in 
managing money and in buying and using a wide 
variety of goods and services. Exclusively listed 
by the Indiana State Board of Education for con- 
sumer service classes in Indiana schools. 


Presenting a survey of business fields of work 
open to the college graduate with a home 
economics degree. It should help the student 
find where her interests lie and to decide 
whether or not she has the qualifications nec- 
Fiber to Fabric, by Potter. Tells the story of essary for success in a given field.—35¢ per copy 
Send in our order today ming 
order blank below 


foreachchapter. Authoritative glossary of terms 
on each major textile. 


1 
Investigate these texts for use in your classes. : American Home Economics Association 
Write our nearest office. : 620 Mills Bldg. Washington 6, D.C. 
' Enclosed is ....... in stamps coin for...... copics of 
Student Guide Book to Home Economics in Busincss 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. : 
New York 16 Chicago 3 San Francisco 2 Boston 16 ' Name .. .. bo . 
: (Pliase Print) 
Dallas i Toronto 5 London W.C.1 
1 
i City Zone State 


| 
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TWO PYREX WARE HOME ECONOMISTS 


Miss Woodward, a 
southern girl, became a 
member of the staff of 
Pyrex Ware home econ- 
omists about a year ago. 
A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, she 
will cover the Atlantic 
Sales District with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga. 


N SALES pisTRICT 


EASTER 


Miss Johnson holds both 
the B.S.and M. S. degrees 
from Ohio State Univer- 
sity. A former faculty 
member of the College of 
Home Economics, Cor- 
nell University, she will 
serve the Eastern District 
from New York City. 


CENTRAL WESTERN 
Miss Verna McCallum (Southern), Miss Jessie Johnston (Central), 
and Miss Josephine Blanch (Western) continue as field represen- 
tatives for Pyrex Ware. Look for these girls. They'll be around 
soon to give you the latest news about 
cooking, and cooking in glass in particulag! 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS DIVISION 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y. 


“PYREX” Is the registered trademark of Corning Glass Works in the 
United States and in Canada of Corning Glass Works of Canada, Ltd. 
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Young people admire and respect the teacher who con- 
siders them worthy of frank, adult discussion. So don't 
hesitate to open the subject of menstruation in your classes. 
The girls probably want to know many things that you 
can tell them....For example, they may be eager to hear 
what you think about Tampax —the internal method of 
sanitary protection that discards belts, pins and bulky 
pads. You can assure them about this modern method 
because, in hundreds of leading schools and colleges, 
Tampax actually is recommended in physical education 
and home economics courses....Tampax has great ab- 
sorbency—is easy to use and dispose of —causes no odor 
or chafing — can be worn in tub or shower! 


Times Have Changed” —a manual of menstrua- 
tion, its purpose, its function and care —is available to 
teachers free. Also available are booklets for students’ use 
“Coming of Age.’’ Examine coupon below and state your 
requirements. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the 
American Medical 
Association. 


Guaranteed by. 
Good Housekeeping 


45 


~ 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 

155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked. ( Tampax manual 
for teachers Times Have Changed.”” Sample box 
of Tampax containing Regular, Junior, Super absorb- 
encies. (1 Booklets for students “Coming of Age.”’ No. 
of students in my 
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IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


DIVISION OF HOME ECONOMICS 
SUMMER COURSES IN 


@ APPLIED ART @ CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
@ FOODS AND NUTRITION @ HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION @ HOME MANAGEMENT 
@ HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT @ INSTITUTION 
MANAGEMENT @ TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 
@ JOURNALISM 


SPECIAL FEATURE COURSES 


@ FOODS AND NUTRITION SEMINAR—First 
term (June 14-July 21), credit as arranged. Deals 
with effect of processing treatments and cooking 
processes on palatability and nutritive value of 
foods. Course given by Miss Belle Lowe. 


@ SPECIAL NUTRITION TOPICS—First term, 
credit as arranged. For graduate students inter- 
ested in the practical application of nutrition. 


@ FAMILY RELATIONS—A home management 
course offered first term, 3 credits. Effects of 
family living on growth of children throughout 
typical family cycle. 


@ ADULT EDUCATION—July 21-July 27, 3 
credits. Open to experienced teachers of adults, 
supervisors, extension workers, administrators 
responsible for programs of adult education for 
family living. Pre-registration required. Course 
given by Dr. Mary Lyle. 


@ CHILD DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP—July 
22-August 12, 2-3 credits. Emphasizes selection 
of evaluation devices to be used in child develop- 
ment. Experience in college teaching of child 
development is a prerequisite. Pre-registration 
required. 


@ OTHER GRADUATE COURSES—Regular 
courses keyed to interests of summer session 
graduate students. First term: Home Mgt. 684 
(Supervision) 3 credits; Textiles and Clothing 504 
(Advanced Textiles) 3 credits. Second term: 
Institution Management 585 (Catering) 4 credits; 
Foods and Nutrition 506 (Nutrition of Children) 3 
credits. Both terms: Household Equipment 445 
(Selection and Use) 3 credits. 


@ LECTURE SERIES—Conducted both terms, 
no credit. Presents topics of current interest in 
home economics. Visiting lecturers include: Miss 
Ethel Phelps, Textiles and Clothing; Mr. Paul 
Parker, art; Mrs. Raymond Sayre, President of 
Country Women of the World; Dr. Russell Smart, 
Family Life Education; Dr. Hew Roberts, Adult 
Education. 


@ AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCI- 
ATION—Students attending the summer session 
will be encouraged to attend the National Conven- 
tion in Minneapolis, June 21 to 24. 


For pre-registration write before Ma 
15 to Head of Department in whieh 
special work is offered. For Summer 
Quarter Bulletin, address Registrar, 


Iowa State College 


AMES, IOWA 
June 14-July 21 July 21-August 27 


WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER PROGRAM 
IN 


HOME ECONOMICS 


SIX WEEK TERM 
JUNE 21-JULY 30 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Home Management 
History of Foods 
Tailoring 
History of Costume 
Recent Nutrition Findings 
Nutrition for Fitness 
Interior Decoration—Crafts 
Interior Decoration—Aesthetics 


DIVISION HOME ECONOMICS 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER 


EDUCATION. .— SESSION 


the beacon that 
lights the road to tomorrow 


HOME ECONOMICS 
First Term, June 14 — July 23, 1948 
Courses in home economics are planned 
primarily for advanced undergraduate and 
graduate students. The offerings will include 
the following fields: foods, nutrition, clothing 


~ _— and textiles, related art, home management, 
eee —— home economics education, family relation- 


ships and problems in income management. 


Second Term, July 26—August 27, 1948 
Home Management Laboratory and Home 
\ Management Lectures. 


For complete information write the Dean of Summer 
Session, 855 Administration Bidg., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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At New York University’s 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Summer Session, you can: 


STUDY—Department of Home Economics 1948 course 
DWELL—in rooms available for early applicants 

VISIT—the United Nations, art galleries, museums 
RELAX—at New York’s theatres, concerts, radio shows 


OFFERINGS 


e Art as Related to Home 
Economics (July 6-23) 

e Audio-Visual Aids in 
Home Economics (July 
6-August 13) 

Commercial Techniques 
in Clothing Construction 
(July 26-August 13) 

e Consumer Education 
(June 7-July 2) 

* Equipment for the Home 
(July 26-August 13) 

e Family Life and Human 
Relations (July 6 -August 


@ Fashion Tours (July 6-23) 

@ Food Tours (August 16-27) 

© Home Furnishing (July 26- 
August 13) 

Problems of Consumer- 
Buyers (July 6-23) 

¢ Quantity Cookery (July 6- 
23) 


e Recent Trends in Home 
Economics (July 26-Au- 
gust 13) 

e Techniques in Food Prep- 
(July 26-August 

) 


For Summer Session Bulletin P and Departmental Folder, write 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


SUMMER SESSION 


EIGHT WEEKS 
JUNE 26 - AUGUST 20 


HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 


EXPERIMENTAL FOODS 
NUTRITION 

RELATED ART 
CLOTHING e TEXTILES 
HOME MANAGEMENT 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


STUDY IN 


! 

! 
SIX WEEKS St OREGON Ss! 

June 15—July 23 I ST 

FIVE WEEKS COLLEGE 
July 24—August 27 


FIELDS OF STUDY 


FOODS AND NUTRITION— 
Teaching Problems in Food, Recent Advances in 
Science of Cookery and Nutrition. 

CLOTHING AND TEXTILES— 
Clothing Construction, Costume Design, 
Tailoring, Advanced Textiles. 

INSTITUTION ECONOMICS— 

HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION— 
Home Management House, Nursery School, 
Family Relationships, Seminar in 
Functional Housing. 

HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION— 
Undergraduate Courses, In-Service Training, 
Graduate Study. 


VISITING INSTRUCTORS 
DR. MARION C. PFUND, Professor of Foods and 
Nutrition, Cornell. 
MRS. JUSTINE O'REILLY, Asst Professor Home 
Economics Education, Purdue. 


MRS. EVELYN SWAIN ROTH, Asst. State Supervisor 
Home Economics Education in Oregon. 


Others still to be added, plus a strong resident staff. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


WRITE DIRECTOR HOME ECONOMICS 
UNIV. OF WISCONSIN, MADISON 6 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Sequence of graduate courses available in all fields leading to a 
master’s degree with attendance at succéssive summer sessions. 


For further information write 
> 


| ae Director of Summer Sessions, Dept. U 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Corvallis, Oregon 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


March 1948 


WILEY BOOKS 
in home economics 


PRINCIPLES OF FOOD FREEZING 
By WILLIS A. GORTNER, FREDERICK S. ERDMAN, and NANCY K. MASTERMAN 


This new book covers every phase of food freezing from farm to consumer. It tells 
which frozen foods are most popular and which are most important for sound nutri- 
tion. Detailed directions are given for preparing fruits, vegetables, meats, and dairy 

roducts for freezing, and the freezing temperatures of different foods are specified. 

he book also includes instructions for packaging the frozen product effectively. 
Various methods are recommended for cooking frozen foods. A section is devoted to 
sanitation factors, and another section tells how to retard deteriorative chemical 
changes, and how to retain the greatest amount of nutritive value in frozen foods. 
A discussion of home and community freezing units, their advantages and functions, 
is also included. February 1948 282 Pages $3.75 


PRACTICAL COOKERY & The Etiquette and Service of the Table 
21st Edition, Revised by the Department of Foods and Nutrition, Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science. 


This 21st edition of an oustanding textbook on the preparation and serving of food 
has been brought completely up to date. Used for years by home economists as a 
basic text, Practical Cookery guides the cook from grocery store to table, makes sugges- 
tions on how much of a given food to buy, and gives instructions in the use of every 
type of equipment. The book contains many helpful charts and tables, and recipes 
for all types of dishes have been included. 1947 506 Pages $2.25 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR HOMEMAKING 
Second Edition By L. BELLE POLLARD 


Here is a book that offers practical help to teachers of adult classes in homemaking. 
Miss Pollard, a supervisor of homemaking education in St. Louis, has written of her 
experiences in teaching, and in promoting, organizing, and evaluating education pro- 
grams. She outlines case studies of homemaking programs in communities through- 
out the country. These programs range from discussions on how to iron men’s shirts 
to marriage counsel and health planning. Miss Pollard also discusses informal types 
of adult Siaiaion programs and includes questionnaires, interest sheets, and examples 
to illustrate them. November 1947. 1194Pages $2.75 


RECIPES FOR TWO 3B) MARY LOU GLASS 


In this book, Mrs. Glass has included a wide selection of recipes applicable to ele- 
mentary food courses in high schools and junior colleges. She uses the easy-to-follow 
recipe _ she developed when a dietitian at the Louisiana Polytechnic Institute— 
listing directions and ingredients in successive order, yet keeping them separate. 
She has standardized basic recipes in quantities for two people—ideal for laboratory 
courses where two people work together. Mrs. Glass has included sections on menu 
planning, shopping hints, tables of equivalent measures, and definitions of terms used 
in cooking. November 1947. 387 Pages $3.00 


YOUR CARRIAGE, MADAM! 

Second Edition By JANET LANE 

This second and evised edition of Miss Lane's popular ‘‘Guide to Good Posture’’ 
shows, with text and line drawings, how faulty posture causes bulging stomachs and 
hips; round shoulders and double chins. The basic faults made clear, the author turns 
to corrective measures, using sketches to illustrate methods and results. There is a 
chapter on mannerisms that detract from attractiveness and a chapter on resting 
habits. A closing chapter outlines exercises which will aid in keeping muscle habits 
good and will make possible slimming where needed. 1947 160Pages $2.50 


Recommended by The Book-of-the-Month Club 
Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y 3 
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NOW READY 


Send for your FREE copy... 


Proved, and approved, by prize-winning 
home canners everywhere is the KARO Can- 
ning and Freezing Book, now in its 4th 
Edition. 

Syrups made with a blend of KARO-and- 
sugar have repeatedly demonstrated that 
this combination gives canned and frozen 
fruits finer texture, brighter, more lasting 
color, and superior flavor. Blue ribbons at 
scores of Fairs and Exhibitions for several 
years show how this modern method really 
preserves fruit at its best. 


Tested 3 Ways... Satisfies in Every Way 


All KARO-and-sugar recipes have made good under three severe tests . . . first under 
scientific laboratory control, then by experienced, impartial home economists and food 
editors and finally by critical housewives who convinced themselves that a syrup made 
of KARO-and-sugar does indeed produce better results. 


IMPORTANT! 
New Easy Way to Freeze 


Further tests now show that no boiling or cooking is 
necessary when you use this new, easy KARO-and-sugar 
syrup for freezing. Full information on this time-fuel- 
and-labor saving short-cut is included in the new 1948 
Edition of the KARO Canning and Freezing Book which 
contains all established data from previous editions 
plus new, valuable information. 

| CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY, Home Service Dept., 
| 17 Battery Place, New York 4, New York. 


| Please send me the 4th Edition (Revised) | 
| of the KARO Canning and Freezing Book. | 


New KARO Book is 


a Teaching Manual in Itself — 


The new KARO Canning and Freezing Book contains 
full information. You need no other material for class- 
room work. 

You'll find tables of weights and measures for all pop- 
ular fruits...syrup blends for large and small packs... 
worthwhile hints on selection and preparation...discus- 
sion of various canning methods...and simple, easily 
followed recipes for canning and freezing fresh fruits, 
jams, jellies, marmalades and conserves, with sugges- 
tions for attractive uses of these home products. 

Illustrated in color and in large readable type, this 
book has won high praise from home economists, dem- 
onstration agents and teachers, as well as housewives, 
for its useful contribution to home preserving. 


© Send Today for your FREE copy 
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new edition. 


Your Home and You was written by one of the 
most experienced teachers of Home Economics in 
America—experienced in teaching pupils of the age 


level for which the book is intended. 


Your Home and You is a composite course cov- 


This is the age of change. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Copyright 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


Where classroom experience has indicated the need for new 
information, Miss Greer supplies it in this new edition. 
There are changes in many details, such as the table of die- 
tary allowances, the latest practices in modern can- 
ning and the preservation of foods by quick freezing 
methods. In fact, changes occur on 132 pages of the 


Not only the map of Europe, 
but nutrition data are constantly changing. The new edition 
of Your Home and You includes recent nutrition data. 


DULCIE G DONOVAN 


than Flavor; Il. Helping your Family; III. Self- 
Development—Manners, Personality, and Voca- 
tions; IV. Wise Buying and Budgeting; V. Personal 
Appearance and Clothing; VI. Your House and 
Home; VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 


Teachers and pupils like Your Home and You. 
As the title suggests, discussions are directed to the 
pupil. Chapter headings give evidence of the direct, 
informal style. For example, Facts and False 


ering the main aspects of Home Economics. The | Notions about Nutrition; Good Appearance Counts, 
book is organized in seven units—I. Food is More | Learning to Be a Likeable Person. 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


The new edition of this book brings 


it up to date regarding nutrition facts 
and food techniques. In step with 
present day conditions, economy and 
conservation are strongly emphasized. 
Recipes are revised to include food al- 
ternates. Questions introducing each 
chapter and topic stimulate the pu- 
pil to discover the answers contained 
in the book, for example, Why are 
custards wholesome desserts? How 
should one eat a cream puff? Why is it 
a good thing to cook vegetables having 
skins, without paring? Are tender cuts 
of meat more nourishing than tough cuts? 
Are white shelled eggs better than dark 
shelled? 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOMEMAKING 


The new edition of Miss Greer’s 
workbook. 


YOUR HOME 
AND YOU 
Carlotta C. Greev 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN 
TOMORROW 


Lucretia P. Hunter 


LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 


Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Our cut shows the new cover design 
for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan’s 
attractive book. Personal charm is 
the keynote of the Mode in Dress and 
Home. The new revision has changes 
which appear on 114 pages. There are 
86 new cuts of which 16 are in color. 
The new drawings will be found to be 
delightfully in harmony with the latest 
fashions. 


DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


The workbook to accompany the 
Mode in Dress and Home is designed 
to make the study of clothing and 
homemaking easier and more interest- 
ing. When completed it becomes a 
permanent record of the year’s accom- 
plishments. 


DRESS HOME 
WOR 
aii} 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
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